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PrerormMinc ° a Decade wie wile amprovement.~ i 


Acentury of industrial development has encouraged Comparing Tru-Lay Pr2formed with old-fashioned 
the use of better materials and designs in wire rope. ordinary wire rope is like comparing the efficiency : 


of the modern high speed electric elevator with the 


But the first basic structural improvement in old hydraulic. 


wire rope is preforming ...as basic and revolution- 
ary as free-wheeling in automobiles. The swift in- Hundreds of similar service reports covering a 
crease in the demand for Tru-Lay Pre- wide variety of wire rope applications 
= esa ee SEND FOR THIS A ’ <a" ; 
formed Wire Rope is evidence of Tru-Lay’s COMPLETE show increased efficiencies of 30% to 
efficiency and economy. 300%, depending on the nature of the 


an ee . service and type of equipment. 
Building elevators are one of the many 


applications where Preformed excels ordi- 
nary wire rope. A recent survey of twenty- 
six Tru-Lay installations, some nearly 
six years old, disclosed the astounding 
fact that 19 sets of ropes were still in op- 
eration, with an average increased service 
of 119%—over double the life of ordinary 
elevator cable. 


Let us send you complete information. 
Take five minutes to read ““Why Pre- 
formed Wire Rope’’—there is a message 
here for every man who is responsible for 
operating costs. Write today on your 
business letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 

New York Central Bldg., 238 Park Ave... New York 

City. An Associate Company of the American 
Chain Co., Inc. 

The following Canadian gg ed — 

, EE: Pee ees ee ne ; licensed to manufacture Preformec ire Rope 

average increase d service was 180 one arly under the American Cable Company's Patents: 


three times the life of ordinary wire rope. Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd.; Canada Wire 


& Cable Co.. Ltd.; Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope 
Co., Ltd.; B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd. 
TRU -LAY WIRE ROPE 
ee 


30%w 300% Increased Sewice \. Rrentint spon the character of 


In the seven instances where new Tru- 
Lay Elevator Cable has been installed. the 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 


The first month won't hold first 
place in 1932’s record. 


1932 


A forecast: See-sawing, then you'll 
see something. 


Down with taxes! 


Frozen assets will thaw out faster 
after Winter ends. 


There’s no nourishment in beefing. 


Remember, annual reports deal 


with the past. 


Many bonds still are bargains. 


Headed by Dawes and Meyer, the 
Reconstruction Corporation should 
live up to its name. 


Railway tracks by and by will be 
cleared. 


The shortest month may not help 
the shorts. 


Necessity has spurred management. 


Expect no riotous Presidential cam- 
paign. 


ee 


France won't escape. 


Good preferred stocks are cheap. 
Business isn’t brisk—but it isn’t 
worse. 


Substitute planning for panning. 


Government bonds may lag. 


Russia isn’t happy. 


Fussing has become unfashionable. 


Vill February bring, besides Lin- 


coln’s and Washington’s birthday, the 
birth of real recovery? 
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WHAT DO YOU 
BUY 


BEYOND PERFORMANCE? 





Performance is unquestionably the basis of power purchase. The 
fact that Continental engines always deliver satisfactory perform- 
ance is the fundamental reason for their continued popularity 
wherever gasoline power is used. 


Yet, if you purchase on performance alone, you get only partial 
value for your money. There are things beyond performance, and... 


. . - In choosing Continental — responsibility, at no extra cost, is 
part of your purchase. For 30 years Continental has maintained 
that its responsibility starts, not stops, when an engine is delivered. 


. -- In choosing Continental—research and improvement, at no 
extra cost, are part of your purchase. The Continental engine you 
buy today represents the peak of contemporary engineering 
achievement; in the Continental engine you buy tomorrow will be 
found every worth while new development. Practical experience 
dictates, and Continental’s facilities permit, the constant change 
and improvement of current designs to a degree impossible in 
plants of lesser scope. 


... In choosing Continental—adequate service and distribution of 
replacement parts, at no extra cost, are part of your purchase. 
There are 68 main distributing stations, 400 jobbers, and their 300 
branches in the United States, besides a comprehensive service 
and distributing organization in foreign countries. 


... In choosing Continental—a dependable source of supply, at 
no extra cost, is part of your purchase. You are investing in 
the product of a company which is financially sound. Its cash 


position is strong. There are no outstanding bonds, no preferred 


stock and no bank loans. During the past year, Continental has 
added 24 new customers; it is in a position to carry out satisfactorily 
and economically any commitments it may make. 


If yots“buy ‘performance alone—then you must surely consider 
Continental. If you look beyond performance — then you cannot 
afford to ignore Continental. 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 








DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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What’s in 
the Wind? 


UT in Great Falls, Montana, 

one of the editors of . Retailing 

tells us, executives of the Paris 
Dry Goods Store read how a great 
New York store had found out what 
customers wanted before planning a 
special sale (see this column, January 
15, Forses). Great Falls tried the 
idea in January, liked it. In one day, 
40 women were interviewed. 

In Pittsburgh the Joseph Horne 
Company picked up the idea, sent out 
some 20,000 mailed questionnaires, 
and learned, among other things, that 
right now “many wives are more in- 
terested in new clothes for their hus- 
bands than for themselves (probably 
because wives realize the importance 
of a business man being well 
dressed ).” 

Apparently the advantages of 
knowing what your customers think 
are not confined to businesses of a 
single size. But, more important, it 
is not the retailer alone to whom the 
customer’s attitude is important. 
Anybody who is in business ought to 
know....The danger is that if the 
investigation is not properly con- 
ducted, it will be misleading. 


With the specialist who developed 
the now famous Macy campaign 
and other industrial customer-atti- 
tude-surveys which preceded it, 
FORBES’ editors are now prepar- 
ing the report on How to Know 
What Your Customer Wants, an- 
nounced last issue. Watch for it. 


There’s a striking diversity of 
opinion about the usefulness of the 
new Census of Retail Distribution 
(see Forses, December 1, page 15). 
A number of food manufacturers 
who were asked by the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution in what 
ways they were making use of this 
census, indicated rather emphatically 
their opinion that it wasn’t much use 
to anybody. Yet a number of others 
in the very same group reported that 
the census -has already been of real 
value to them in planning their mar- 
keting, in spite of the fact that only 
preliminary reports have up till now 
been available. 

One school of: thought, not confined 
to food manufacturers, points with 
horror to the $4,000,000 cost of the 
retail census, as an example of use- 
less governmental spending. The 
other school points, instead, to the 
$50,000,000,000 of annual retail sales 
in this country, and to the fact that, 
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WRIGLEY Dies deeper 








When the Surface Gold is Gone 


Uses Addressograph and Multi- 
graph equipment in immense 
mail campaign, achieving divi- 
dend quota for 1931 by October 
Ist. His experience endorses our 
counsel to “dig deeper,” as ad- 
vanced in Addressograph-Multi- 
graph News reproduced above. 


“Tell’em quick—tell em often.” 
William Wrigley’s succinct 
slogan...the powerful force behind 
hislatest and most successful mail 
campaign: — monthly sales liter- 
ature to 900,000 retailers, 43,000 
jobber salesmen, 15,000 jobbers! 
A rousing Wrigley message 
produced and speeded out with 
efficient Addressograph and 
Multigraph equipment. 
LikeWrigley, overcoming gen- 
eral increased sales resistance, 
thousands of Addressograph and 
Multigraph users are now increasing sales volume: 
“We can truthfully say Addressograph has 
increased our business 35% to 40%.” G. G. Moss 
Co. Inc., Richmond, Va. (Jobber). 
“Multigraph enabled us to sell more honey 
during the last two months than in the previous 
year.” J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. F 
What others have done, you can do with profit- 
raising Addressograph-Multigraph products. 
The “PROOF” issue of the A-M News 
contains scores of sales-building testimonials, 
from every type of business. Our own successful 
“deep digging”’ project is included. 
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Write for your copy 

(together with a front page reproduction 

for framing), ‘and ask a representative to 

prove Addressograph-Multigraph can make 

and save money for you! There are models to. 
suit every need and purse. ' 
: Wrigley Building—a 


Addressograph Company — Multigraph Company, monument to Mr. Wil-. 
ae liam Wrigley’s energy. : 

Divisions of Addressograph-Multi- 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, = graphmethodshave helped. 
1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio him attain leadership. 




















“By all means, advise the young 
man of today to master accounting 
as a requisite to a successful busi- 
ness career.” 


—R. E. Connolly, Treasurer, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 





Train Yourself in 


Accounting— the Sure, Well-Paid 
Road to the Top 


N every business, you have no doubt 

noticed, there is one group of men 
about whose future there is no question. 
In good times or in bad, you see them 
go on and up. 

They are the men who are trained in 
accounting. Before them lies a clear 
path to such influential and well paid 
positions as chief accountant, controller, 
and treasurer—or, if they so desire, to 
lucrative practices of their own. For 
them, business reserves some of its very 
richest rewards. 


Why is this? Because modern-day 
business is recorded in accounting in- 
struments and planned from them. To 
the accountant, more and more, in the 
eriod just ahead of us, executives must 
ook for the vital data by which to com- 
pare past and present conditions, in- 
terpret current tendencies, and decide 
future policies. 


The man who is thoroughly trained in 
the operation, supervision, and analysis 
of accounts possesses a business skill 
which can never be dispensed with— 
which is in definite demand at all times. 


Do you wish to place yourself in this 
preferred group of accountancy-trained 
men? Enough to invest some of your 
spare time in securing the training you 
need? Here is a way. 


Learn at Home This Practical Way— 
at a Fraction of the Usual Cost 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, one 

of the great institutions of the Mid- 
west, has developed a remarkably strong 
eourse in accounting—a course which is 
famous for the way it fits men for re- 
sponsible, high-paying positions in the 
accounting field. 

Thousands of successful accountants 
and executives have secured their ground- 
ing from this course. It is used in the 
classrooms of over a hundred represen- 
tative schools and colleges. 


To many, however, attendance at such 
institutions is not possible or convenient. 
To meet the needs of this large group, 
we have made available, in a form suited 
to HOME STUDY, the complete material 
for Northwestern’s course. 

Under this plan, you receive exactly 
the same lecture notes and practice as- 
signments the resident student follows 
over a period of three years. 


easy steps, you go through the whole 
subject, from elementary accounting to 
advanced auditing. To check your prog- 
ress, you have problems with solutions, 
questions with answers. 

Material of any comparable scope, pre- 
sented in the usual correspondence school 
form, would cost you a hundred and fifty 
dollars or more. This way you get it 
complete, so organized and graded that 
you have no difficulty in working through 
it entirely by yourself, and at your own 
pace—for less than one-sixth of that. 

Men all over the country are availing 
ga of the opportunity this course 
offers. 


“I gave up a night school course at a 
university because I could see more pos- 
sibilities in this text,” says Harry Van 
Arsdale, Syracuse, N. Y. “I have just 
received an appointment as Bank Ex- 
aminer,” says J. L. Seigart, Parish, N. Y., 
“and can give this course credit for ma- 
terial benefit in preparing for the Civil 
Service exams leading to this position.” 


Send for this Free Booklet 


F you want to get ahead in accounting, 

you should know about the advantages 
of this course. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below, and we will send you, 
without cost or obligation, a little book 
we have prepared which tells all about 
the opportunities which accounting train- 
ing opens to 
you, and de- 
scribes the 
course and the 
easy terms of 
payment. No 
salesman will 
call. This little 
book may have 
an important 
bearing on 
your. success. 
Mail it now. 





prt MAIL THIS COUPON -—==s 
The RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M-486 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the hooklet giving full information about 
the use for Home Study of the Complete 
Accounting Course developed at Northwestern 
University. 


NI anaes Ge awiN.o.6.5) W hve.nle:a:ne mah hinre re wlace nie wrehee 
(Please print) 





“ 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Title cr 
Ri eekibavee Aiba kes earce's Position............ 


Address 


Pee e re tree Serer en State 
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if effective use of the census brings 
even so little as a one-tenth of one 
per cent. saving in the cost of getting 
goods to the public, the four millions 
will be earned back many times over. 

Those of the second school are 
fearful lest they of the first will suc- 
ceed politically in having a ban raised 
against the taking of a second retail 
census, the figures of which would, 
by showing time-changes, greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the first. 
Meanwhile— 


John M. Guernsey, census exec- 
utive, has been continuing his study 
of new marketing principles the 
Retail Census reveals. His special 
report for FORBES’ readers, now 
nearly complete, contains a num- 
ber of surprising conclusions. 


The other day we discovered a 
copy of Jack Klein’s recent article on 
“What Sales Managers Must Do to 
Hold Their Jobs in 1932” on the 
desk of an executive of American 
Airways, with striking points heavily 
penciled in blue. A little while be- 
fore, someone reported a ForBes W. 
J. Donald article spread out before 
the head of a great merchandise 
house, much underscored in red. We 
don’t care what color pencil readers 
use; we're glad to know from these 
and many other evidences that 
ForBEs’ pages are getting closer and 
closer to the heart of the problems 
actually faced to-day by executives 
everywhere. 

Incidentally, beginning November 
1 there was a surprising jump in the 
number of inquiries about new pro- 
ducts answered by the editor of the 
$s in Inventions (page 37). In De- 
cember, the number climbed still 
higher. ...We see three possible rea- 
sons. That business folks have sud- 
denly become more interested in new 
things. That the department is more 
interesting. That executives are 
reading Forbes more intensively. And 
the third seems to be the real reason. 


4 


Jack Klein is nearly ready with 
another sstartler for sales execu- 
tives. It’s about hiring and training 
salesmen in 1932—a mighty impor- 
tant subject. 


The other day, by the way, we had 
occasion to give a definition of “busi- 
ness conditions.” Here’s food for 
thought. In 1929 when a business 
man inquired about business condi- 
tions, he meant, “How much business 
is going to come my way?” In 1932 
what he means is: “What chance 
have I to operate my business at a 
profit ?”” 


In coming issues, FORBES will 
continue to have as the keynote of 
its editorial program, How to Make 
a Profit in 1932. . .. We re- 
peat: What could be more impor- 
tant? 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





FACT and COMMENT 


FORBES 


By B. C. 


WHY SHOULD 
TAX LEVIERS 
BE EXEMPT 

FROM PINCH? 


UR Federal Treasury heads 

had it brought home to them 
very plainly, even painfully, not 
long ago that the Government 
couldn’t hope to find buyers for an 
unlimited output of even U. S. Government obligations. 
Mayor Walker of New York, who never has shown 
signs of being concerned about economizing, was dumb- 
founded, and at first obstreperous, when bankers notified 
him that New York couldn’t sell more bonds unless the 
City Administration immediately instituted far-reaching 
economies. Very quickly Jimmy Walker discovered that 
ranting and raving and threatening and bluffing couldn’t 
move the men upon whom he must rely for additional 
funds. Chicago last year found that it had reached the 
end of its borrowing capacity. Certain States and munici- 
palities likewise have had it brought home to them that 
they must mend their extravagant ways before they can 
hope to be handed over more millions—Philadelphia’s tax 
leviers, for example, were confronted with a taxpayers’ 
rebellion. 

Why shouldn’t the gentlemen who have so gaily, light- 
heartedly, irresponsibly spent constantly increasing 
amounts of the public’s money be compelled to undergo 
what industry and business and breadwinners in general 
have had to suffer? Why should tax leviers be exempt 
from pressure to institute thoroughgoing economies? 
Why should they be permitted to spend without stint and 
without a thought for those sweating to supply the 
money? 

The rest of us have had to get down to hard pan. Why 
should politicians be given a free hand to rob us without 
restraint ? Now is the time to deal graft a body-blow. The 
prospect for doing so in New York is promising, thanks 
to the bulldog determination of Judge Seabury. 


Tighten your belt but not your heart.: 


Don’t “go to the mat” unless it matters. 


A life without struggle would be as meat without salt. 


No valleys, no heights. 


“This, too, will pass’ —if we do our best to make it. 


THIS MEANS OW adversity can teach econ- 


LAYING omy and efficiency is illustrated 
SOLID by the education conducted among 
FOUNDATIONS dealers by leading automobile manu- 


facturers. When money could be 
made without great effort, car dealers didn’t welcome 
attempts to teach them how to run their business. Hard 
times chastened them, made them receptive to suggestions, 
assistance, training. Campaigns instituted two years ago 
are now bearing very valuable fruit. By showing dealers 
how to analyze costs, how to keep trustworthy records, 
how to effect savings, how to improve the managing of 
their whole affairs, manufacturers have made it possible 
for dealers to earn more money on fewer sales. One com- 
pany’s dealers saved $15,000,000 last year by putting into 
practice the various changes recommended and demon- 
strated. A smaller company figures that its dealers netted 
$3,000,000 by responding to training. “The profit earned 
per car by our dealers last year averaged two-and-a-half 
times what it was in 1930,” one sales manager informed 
the writer. 

The automotive industry is not the only one that has 
drastically eliminated inefficient, wasteful methods. 
America is operating more intelligently to-day than ever 
before. Management is more alert, is exercising more 
initiative. Employees, too, are rendering a better day’s 
work than they did when prosperity fostered laxness. 

Thus have foundations been laid for that solid prosperity 
which assuredly will shortly come. 


Trials test. 


NE of my friends, launching 


HIS FIRST 
CALLER into business on his own ac- 
ON OPENING count, opened a new office in New 


York a week ago. Guess who was 
his first caller. A bootlegger! He 
presented a printed price list and made a “bang-up sales 
talk.” The bootlegger’s enterprise and aggressiveness 
were contrasted by my friend with the action of more 
than one business concern that acted indifferently. Com- 
munications constantly come to hand about poor service 
and lack of interest in effecting sales. Apparently, many 
concerns are carrying very incomplete stocks and make 
no zestful effort to rivet orders. Were every business 
organization and every business employee as resourceful 
as the bootlegger, is it not just possible that more sales 
would be achieved? 


NEW OFFICE 
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People: “I wouldn’t have to sweat so much if you mended that pail” 








HAVE lately had a waitress, a 

clerk, a dentist, a nurse, several 
workmen, a doctor, a waiter, an edi- 
tor, ask me which stocks they should 
buy. Six months ago such inquiries 
were not received. I am convinced that far more indi- 
viduals than generally supposed have been saving money 
with the intention of investing—or speculating—in stocks 
once they feel sure that better times have set in. Ameri- 
cans are a daring race. The hum-drum does not appeal 
to them. The majority of them like “to take a chance.” 
To imagine that the losses sustained by many who dabbled 
in the last stock market boom have changed the nature 
or the inclinations of millions is foolish. The signs are 


ANOTHER 
STOCK 
BOOM 
POSSIBLE 


that, once recovery in the bond and stock market gets 
well under way, there may be witnessed a recrudescence 
of stock speculation on a scale not at this moment con- 
sidered within the range of possibility. Quotations having 
been forced down so abnormally, a correspondingly 
abnormal rebound would not be illogical. 

Bonds and stocks are still in an attractive buying area. 


. 


Lies lower. 


Setbacks strengthen determination to go forward. 


Foolishness leads to emptiness. 
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WILL HEY told me this one on a 
THE TIDE recent visit to Washington : 
TURN FOR ‘Secretary Mellon was walking along 
HOOVER? the street with President Hoover 


when the latter, discovering he had 
no money in his pocket, asked for a nickel, to telephone a 
friend. Mellon (so the story goes) replied, “Here's a 
dime; telephone to all of them.” 

My guess is that Hoover’s unpopularity will prove to 
have reached its apex towards the end of last year. His 
action in bringing into being the National Credit Cor- 
poration was the first thing he did to win applause since 
he announced the one-year moratorium. That early- 
October move he supplemented by recommendations for a 
Reconstruction Corporation with very wide powers to aid 
almost any or every line of business, for co-operation in 
preventing railway financial disaster, for broad-gauged 
consideration of the vastly complicated war debt problem, 
for aid to real estate interests, for Federal Reserve Bank 
action to release deposits in closed banks to depositors, etc. 

The President’s exhibition of anxiety to create ways 
and means to wrestle with the public’s crushing burdens 
seemed to soften hostility towards him in some directions. 
“Don’t shoot the pianist; he’s doing his best,” appeared 
to become the attitude of at least some of his former 
unsparing critics. Should encouraging progress be made 
during coming months in arresting depression and in 
starting business and employment on the up-grade, the 
chances are that President Hoover will be accorded part 
of the credit. It is too early to reach a cocksure conclusion 
that November will overthrow the Hoover Administration. 


Outcome oft depends on income. 


EVERAL corporations and 

financial organizations have 
purchased blocks of their own se- 
curities in the open market at prices 
far below their real worth. Many 
others financially able have thus far neglected to act thus 
ioresightedly. Bonds frequently have been available at 
seventy-five cents or even fifty cents on the dollar. Divi- 
dend-paying preferred stocks have gone begging at half- 
price. In the fortnight following the January 5 break, 
many common stocks advanced thirty to fifty per cent. 
in quoted value. 

What a chance for forward-looking managements, not 
swept into a panicky state of mind by temporary condi- 
tions, to acquire shares to be offered by and by to em- 
ployees, on the instalment plan, for profit-sharing pur- 
poses! A few, but only a few, managements have had 
courage enough to enter the market, acquire their own 
securities at far less than their actual value and plan 
a substantial reduction in their outstanding obligations. 
Now is the time par excellence to reduce capital struc- 
tures by such operations. The time will unquestionably 
come when, should the need arise, additional securities 
can be marketed at far better prices than those now ruling. 

If we could only look at the future through long-range 
glasses instead of being blind to everything except the 
conditions of the moment! 


EXISTING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
WILL NOT 

COME OFTEN 
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PEOPLE MERICANS, more than any 
WILL other people, want the newest. 
BUY The British, on the other hand, want 


the best; they prefer things that 
will last a lifetime, we want things 
to last only as long as they are “fashionable.” Investigate 
the concerns that have gone ahead during 1930-31, and in 
almost every instance you will find that demand was 
stimulated by novelty. Demand for the old, the ordinary, 
has been distinctly sub-normal. But time and time again 
it has been demonstrated that the people can find the 
money to buy that which particularly appeals to them as 
being new and attractive. Consider how eager motor 
manufacturers have been to proclaim that their latest 
models embody novel features. Ditto refrigerator manu- 
facturers. Note the modern bathroom. Modernistic fur- 
niture has been all the rage. Sales of new or improved 
electrical appliances have broken all records. Research 
invents cellophane, and lo, its use spreads faster than a 
prairie fire. 
To drive a business ahead, get out of a rut! 


THE NEW 


Cutting corners cuts the cutter. 


An idea: Have a few flowers in factories. 


BE AS ¢¢ FF you can’t be easy, Judge, be 
EASY as easy as you can,” pleaded 
AS YOU the Irishman convicted of a serious 
CAN crime. It has not always been pos- 


sible for employers to be “easy” 
towards employees during the last two years. Reduction 
in working forces has been inescapable in many instances, 
owing to lack of orders—our railroads, for example, are 
now employing only 1,250,000, compared with more than 
2,000,000 a decade ago. The temptation still is to retrench, 
retrench, retrench. The proper attitude is that implored 
by the unfortunate Irishman. The probability is that a 
few years from now, when prosperity again reigns, more 
than one executive will look back with more sorrow than 
satisfaction at some of the 1930-1932 acts towards em- 
ployees. 

“Business is business,” yes; but human beings are 
human beings. I have never yet known a business leader 
who, after he had finished his active career, regretted 
having treated others considerately, magnanimously, gen- 
erously, whereas I have known employers who, surveying 
their life from the edge of the grave, have poignantly 
regretted having acted selfishly, harshly, mercilessly. Now 
that there is reason to believe that better times are 
imminent, why not, wherever possible, delay further 
wielding of the axe until Winter has passed and we can 
see what Spring brings ? 


High fliers tumble hardest. 


Trials place us. 


Staying power moves you ahead. 
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For PROFITS — 
think First of your PRODUCT! 


By 
CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HAT impresses me most in 

the case of Cluett, Peabody & 

Company is the straightfor- 
ward, simple way in which it has 
dealt with the problem of business 
as it now is. 

It is true that the company’s trade- 
marked, nationally advertised Trump 
shirt made new sales records in the 
last two weeks of December. It is 
true that since 1929 this shirt has 
come forward from a minor position 
to having, it is believed, the largest 
sales of any single shirt in the world. 
And for this gain a definite, ex- 
tremely interesting policy—which 
could be applied in many other busi- 
nesses—is responsible. 

But the Trump shirt is only one 
unit in the Cluett Peabody business. 
In collars, other shirts, handkerchiefs, 
underwear, the company has faced 
the same conditions which have been 
the lot of almost every business these 
last two years. No miracles have 
been wrought. No magic touch has 
kept its mills and factories running 
full time. 

Nevertheless, if any company has 
spent the last two years to advan- 
tage, this one certainly has. It has 
definitely taken 1930, 1931, and now 
1932, as a time for business building 
—for building into all the company’s 
business affairs, that is, a basic struc- 
ture of sound practices and relation- 
ships and trends as a foundation for 
to-morrow’s business. 


N these days when so much that 

is done by business is about as 
carefully reasoned as the actions of 
the white-faced panic-stricken mob in 
a burning theatre, it is interesting to 
express some of what this company 
has done in terms of what it has not 
done: 

It has not given way to hysteria. 

It has not indulged in price cut- 
ting. 

It has not taken all the sales it 
could get, regardless of source or cost. 

It has not gone into unprofitable 
business for the sake of keeping up 
volume. 

It has not given favors, conces- 
sions, special discounts, free dealer 


advertising, in a mad scramble for 
dealers. 

But mere negatives get nowhere. 
Actually, each one of these nots is the 
corollary result of carefully reasoned, 
courageously followed, constructive 
policies designed both for to-morrow 
and to-day. Results in the case of 
Trump shirt are just one current in- 
dication of the soundness of these 
policies. 


LJ ERE is the positive side of these 
same five: 


One. When the general decline in 
business hit the company, President 
C. R. Palmer (see front cover) 
stopped giving his sales executives 
figures on current sales. Instead of 
spending his time making compari- 
sons with the previous year (and 
worrying when volume of sales 
wasn't up to standard) he wanted the 
sales organization to give undivided 
energy and attention to the job actu- 
ally in hand. 

To this day, except in unusual 
cases, the company’s sales folks do 
not know statistically what has hap- 
pened in the last two years except 
in one respect. They do know how 
well they are succeeding in reaching 
the objectives of sounder business 
included in their current program. 


Two. At the beginning, Trump 
was a low priced shirt. But whoops! 
What with all that has happened to 
prices these last two years, its price 
of $1.95 is now in the upper range 
of prices for a standard shirt (though 
specially styled shirts made by the 
company run to $5 and more). 

Instead of bending to the storm 
and cutting the price, however, the 
company has maintained the price and 
the dealer’s margin of profit, and 
plowed back all savings into the 
quality of the shirt. Precisely as an 
automobile in a given price class 
would be, the shirt has been en- 
gineered. Instead of the whole gain 
from lower cost of materials being 
put into the cloth, engineering atten- 
tion has been given to the way buttons 
are sewed on, to the precise fit of at- 
tached collars, to the prevention of 
shrinkage and similar details. 


THREE. Sales effort in the past 


two years has been directed chiefly 
toward building up new retail sales 
outlets which can do a_ profitable 
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business for themselves and con- 
tribute to company profits, and in 
showing existing dealers how to 
make more money out of Cluett Pea- 
body products. 

Retail dealers, in each locality, 
have been classified as “A’’ and “B”. 
The “A” list represents “those we 
do want” and the “B” list “those we 
don’t want.” 

I asked Mr. Palmer what was the 
precise difference between an “A” 
store and a “B” store. 

“Stores in the ‘A’ list aren’t con- 
fined to any one type,” he said. 
“They can be department stores, or 
single unit stores, or anything else. 
But an ‘A’ store must be one that 
(a) is doing a good, sound job of 
retail merchandising, (b) is sound 
financially, and (c) has possibilities 
of volume.” 

I inquired whether this shut out 
the small haberdasher from the pic- 
ture. 

“Absolutely not! If the little cor- 
ner store is serving its locality well, 
we want it. If it is a junky looking 
place, with sloppy merchandising 
methods, we don’t care to have it on 
our list, regardless of size. 

“On this basis we have made 
progress everywhere these last two 
years. Even, to some extent, in New 
York City, where special concessions 
such as contributions in the form of 
advertising appropriations are ex- 
pected and we refuse them. And we 
have deliberately passed up the un- 
profitable business.” 


ELPING dealers to increase their 

profits has resulted, during 1931, 
in the opening up of special Arrow 
departments in a number of stores, 
chiefly department stores. (Arrow is 
the trade-marked name of most of 
the Cluett Peabody products, includ- 
ing collars, shirts, handkerchiefs. ) 

To get these departments estab- 
lished, no subsidies are offered, no 
special discounts given, Mr. Palmer 
says. The one argument is increase 
in the dealer’s profits. 

““Tf you put in an Arrow depart- 
ment,’ we tell the dealer, ‘you are 
going to be able to take care of all 
customers who want Arrow merchan- 
dise in response to our national ad- 
vertising campaign; you are going 
to get new customers that the in- 
creased advertising of 1932 will 
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bring; and you are sure of a profit 
on any Arrow goods you sell to one 
of vour own regular customers.... 
There is no reason why you should 
ever lose a single cent on our mer- 
chandise. We don’t cut prices, and 
because Arrow lines are standard 
and you don’t have to take any more 
of each item than you require for a 
single day’s sales,* you need never 
have a markdown in this department. 
In other words, your margin of 
profit is always guarded and you 
have nothing to worry about except 
keeping up your stock, watching 
your display, and keeping your clerks 
on the job.’” 

In order to give each of these 
Arrow departments a full range of 
styles and prices, the company has 
within the past year added to the 
style numbers in shirts. 


Four. In each 


of its lines of 
men’s furnish- 
ings, the com- 
pany takes only 
that business 
which it can get 
at a profit. 


H an dkerchiefs, 
for instance. It’s 
a fair guess that 
a large part of 
this country’s 
handkerchief 
business is done 
at a But 
Arrow takes 
only profitable 
business. 


loss. 


Five. Since 
1929 the com- 
pany has discon- 
tinued special 
concessions of all kinds. It doesn’t 
subsidize local advertising, pay for 
window displays, or otherwise make 
what is in effect a price cut in dis- 
guise. 

It lost one customer, as a result. 

In 1931, with this policy in effect, 
there were more than 50,000 window 
displays of Arrow products, and it is 
estimated that dealers used over 
8,000,000 lines of newspaper adver- 
tising—at their own expense. © 


LUETT, Peabody and Com- 
pany is an old company. 

Cluett, Peabody and Company is 

new company. 

Both of these statements are true. 
The one, historically. The other, in 
the point of view of its executives. 

“Our attitude toward our job is 
that we started in the shirt business 
in January, 1930,” one executive told 


*Because of frequent servicing from. dis- 
trict sales offices, some Arrow dealers get 
40 turnovers per The average is 
around 12. 


year. 


me. “A new business must do things 
right. It must avoid mistakes. It 
must build friends with its product 
and its merchandising methods. It is 
not hampered by past mistakes or by 
traditional practices that are out- 
grown. It can look to-day’s prob- 
lem in the face and do whatever is 
necessary to meet it.” 

Actually, of course, the company 
has been making shirts for vears. 
















Collar makers for eighty years, 
“Arrow” has used the depression 
years 1930 and 1931 to build a new 
business in shirts. Simple, straight- 
forward policies; careful engineer- 
ing of product; determination to 
take only the profitable business 
and let the rest go, have yielded 
interesting results 


Some time in the past century, 
about the time when John Quincy 
Adams was President of the United 
*States, there was in Troy, New York, 
a blacksmith who in his hours away 
from the anvil was the town’s Beau 
Brummel. A stiff collar, in those 
days, was attached to the shirt, and 
since this blacksmith was _ rather 
meticulous with his linen, his wife 
had a daily starching job of no mean 
proportions. To save herself labor, 
she began making her husband de- 
tachable collars—that went once and 
a half around his neck and tied with 
a string. You can see one like it yet, 
in the Cluett Peabody collar museum 
in Troy. 

And so it came about that in 
Troy, New York, there grew up a 
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worldwide business in detachable stiff 
collars. Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany, Inc., successor to a company 
founded by residents of Troy in 
1851, built up, by years of honest 
manufacturing and consistent adver- 
tising, a dominant position in the in- 
dustry, and then— 

And then, beginning about 1924, 
the collar business began to fall away. 
The curve of collar use slumped 
steadily until, as a matter of fact, 
last July, about which time, it ap- 
pears, renewed interest in personal 
appearance as a personal business 
asset stemmed the style drift toward 
the shirt-with-collar-attached. 

The company was already making 
shirts, as a secondary line. To make 
up for the loss of collar revenue, it 
began giving more serious attention 
to building up its business in shirts. 
But so recently 
has this been, 
that only in 1930 
did it start con- 
tinuous advertis- 
ing. 

The shirt in- 
dustry, both 
making and sell- 
ing, was ham- 
pered by a 
multitude of tra- 
ditional but un- 
sound business 
practices. A 
shirt of identical 
make and quality 
might be sold in 
three different 
stores in the 
same city at 
three consider- 
ably differing 
prices — with no 
one of the retailers having any idea 
what the other was paying, or even 
that he had the same shirt for sale. 

Internally, Cluett ‘Peabody itself 
was hampered by traditions of a dif- 
ferent kind. Not until 1927, for 
instance, did the company have uni- 
fied sales management, at headquar- 
ters, for all parts of the country. 

Then, in 1929, the company made 
its sales vice-president, C. R. Palmer, 
president. 

Palmer had grown up in the com- 
pany. In Iowa, he worked in hi& 
father’s country store. In Chicago, 
in 1912, he became a salesman for 
Arrow collars. Then assistant district 
manager. Then district manager for 
the Kansas City territory. In 1922 
he was sent to the Pacific Coast, 
where a bad organization situation 
quickly disappeared and inside of a 
year a 60 per cent. gain in sales had 
been recorded. 

The Chicago territory was his next 

(Continued on page 24) 
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All products shown on 
two pages de- 
signed by the author— 
Walter Dorwin T eague 


these 


Modern [)esign 


needs 


Good design is not magic. 
Walter Teague, himself a 
designer of note, here 
tells FORBES readers 
why. More important, he 
tells how to get design 
that gets results. Par- 
ticularly interesting is his 
analysis of steps actually being 
taken in 1932 by a famous manu- 
facturer who is completely re- 
styling his line of products 


OREMOST among the reasons 
Fry many concerns are going 

ahead under to-day’s unusual 
business conditions and competition 
is product design. Newly styled mer- 
chandise is the key which leading 
manufacturers — from makers of 
towels to makers of typewriters, 
from five-cent candy producers to 
producers of stoves—are using to 
unlock the sales door. 

A new Edison calculating machine 
comes into being. A new Taylor 
Stormoguide reaches the market. 
Eastman Kodaks travel to all parts 


Y 
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An attractive design plus 
a well thought out plan 
of merchandising, sold 
2,000 cases of these pre- 
serves in two days 








Modern Merchandising 


By WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 
As told to CHARLES G. MULLER 


of the world from a Fifth Avenue 
store designed as a background for 
modernly designed merchandise. 

The National Radiator Corporation 
sends out a broadside: “Efficiency 
isn’t enough. We’re tired of talk 
about B. T. U.’s and other technicali- 
ties,’ said men and women home- 
owners. “Can’t we get a gas boiler 
that, mechanically, we can take for 
granted—much as we buy our cars? 
One that, in addition, will have the 
beauty and symmetry we seek in 
every appointment of our homes?” 
Putting a designer to work hand-in- 
hand with factory and sales organiza- 
tions, the National company produces 
a simple and modern boiler in excel- 
lent taste, and proceeds to advertise 
it in the same style. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters 





This is the remarkable result when manufacturer and designer co-operate. The 
basic color plan is a neutral but luxurious combination of grey and silver as a 
background for the colorful product 


conceives a new model portable, cre- 
ates new promotion ideas to carry it 
before trade and consumer—and the 
factory has to work Saturdays, Sun- 
days, holidays and nights. 

Cannon Mills, giving modern de- 
signs and colors to bath towels, ad- 
vertises new bathroom style to con- 
sumers, stages a style show for 
retailers, and floods department 
stores of the country with merchan- 
dise whose name sells it from two to 
eight times as fast as unbranded 
products of the same quality. 

Life Savers, Inc., dresses new 
Cryst-O-Mints in a_ silver-coated 
wrapper and, against a similar luxuri- 
ous-appearing background, tells the 
public about its five-cent candy. Then 
it adds more than $150,000 to a $1,- 
250,000 sales and advertising budget 
to “add to sales which, during the 
first ten months of 1931, had shown 
us a profit that was the best in our 
history.” The A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany, maker of Erector toys, finds in 
October of 1931 that its secondary 
line of low-priced Polar Cub electric 
household appliances has outstripped 
the primary line of toys because the 
manufacturer continually has been 
putting out many new items each 
year—more in 1931 than ever before. 


EW products modernly styled 

and old products in new dress 
are finding ready markets. And it is 
a fact recognized by substantial, long- 
established companies that the thing 
most apt to be hindering sales of 
most products to-day is lack of such 
up-to-date design. 

However, true as this admittedly 
is, it is just as true that the best de- 
signed merchandise in the world 
won't sell itself. Intelligent design 
must be intelligently exploited — 
which many manufacturers have 
learned to their sorrow since the day 
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Henry Ford started the art-in-indus- 
trv drama with his new style Model 
A and set progressive business men 
to wondering if their own sales 
wouldn’t be helped by improved de- 
sign. For while design may accom- 
plish a great deal, it isn’t a panacea 
for all business ills. Always the fact 
remains that the best designed mer- 
chandise in the world will not sell 
itself. 

A versatile designer of new prod- 
ucts, an efficient production division, 
a hard-working sales staff, or a bril- 
liant advertising department is not 
enough to bring profits. All of these 
must work hand-in-hand. Which fact 
more manufacturers are going to act 
upon during 1932. They are expect- 
ing their new products and their new 
packages, their new merchandising 
ideas and their new promotion plans, 
to come not.from any one of these 
heads singly, but from all functioning 
together. In the recent past they have 
seen too many spectacular failures be- 
fall good designs through lack of a 
smoothly working hook-up between 
design, production, sales effort and 
publicity. 

What they have seen happen to 
good product design when badly 
handled and then when taken hold 
of with the same intelligence that 
goes into the designing, is best shown 


These artistic containers for shoe polish elevated the prod- ‘ 
uct to the toilet goods counters of Fifth Avenue stores—a _ its 


new market! 


in cases right out of business life. 
_ A producer of peanuts came to me 
lor a new glass container. I designed 
one, and the manufacturer was very 
pleased. Putting his product into it, 
he told his salesmen to go out and 
sell. But the salesmen, even though 
they too admired the new container’s 
modernness and good looks, had no 
idea how to sell it. And the new pack- 
age design proved a dud. 

But another concern, the Green- 
wich Preserving Company, also de- 








cided to use a new container. It ac- 
cepted an appropriate design, one that 
the whole organization, from presi- 
dent to the man who sells the mer- 
chandise, believed was what the 
market wanted. Then, before any 
attempt to introduce the new pack- 
age, the entire organization keyed it- 
self up to give the design a real mer- 
chandising ride. Not only was the 
package’s adaptability to the old 
market studied, but new markets as 
well were looked 
into. Price was 
doubled. Only 
one store in a 
town got the pack- 
age. The pack- 
age was played up 
in dealer windows 
and local news- 
papers. And the 
new design be- 
came a big suc- 
cess. 

Again, one of 
the country’s larg- 
est manufacturers 
had taken the lead 
in this fast mov- 
ing development 
of modern design. 
In the course of 
restyling his mer- 
chandise, he added 


a certain new 
item. But the 
company’s sales- 
men, who for 
years had sold 
the standard 
line successfully, 
were not familiar 
with the gift and 
department 
store market 
through which 
this new item 
would be sold. 
There came 
along a_ small 
merchandiser 
who specializes 
in novelties. See- 
ing the _ prod- 
uct, he realized 
possibilities. 
He made some- 
thing just like it. 
Turning this out in large quantities, 
he proceeded to sell it as new mer- 
chandise should be sold. And while 
the original big manufacturer was 
congratulating himself on being able 
to dispose of 2,500 of these gadgets, 
the little fellow, who knew where 
and how to sell, plastered the entire 
country with the new item and made 
plenty of profit. 
Design was the same for both, but 
the salesmen of the big manufacturer 
were lost on the way to market with 





Yes, this is a furnace! 

the keynote of this modern design. 

Consumer reaction has been immedi- 
ate and enthusiastic 
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the new product. The other man’s 
sales force knew the way before set- 
ting out. 


HE designer who gets results 

to-day for the manufacturer 
plans with all departments of a busi- 
ness before ever he lays pencil to 
drawing board. He goes into the 
production department with plant en- 
gineers and learns what they can 
turn out on their machines. He sits 
down with the 
sales managers to 
learn best avail- 
able outlets in 
terms of new 
products and new 
styling. In turn, 
with the advertis- 
ing department, he 
figures out the 
most effective ap- 
peal to their con- 
sumer markets. 
Then —and only 
when all divisions 
of the company 
have planned with 
him as a unit—he 
sets to work on 
his drawing board 
to provide the 
means by which 
every part of the 
business can work 
together to a single result. Which is 
profitable sales. 

The Fall of this year will see first 
outward evidences of how one com- 
pany has worked along such lines of 
intelligently directed effort to co- 
ordinate design, production, sales, 
sales promotion, and _ advertising. 
What that nationally prominent con- 
cern has been doing is this. 

Household necessities, for years 
the company’s standard products, re- 
mained unchanged except for minor 
variations. Officials realized, however, 
that changing times have changed 
household tastes and that, undoubt- 
edly, new dress and new design would 
find even greater consumer accept- 
ance for the entire line. 

The manufacturer called on me 
for new designs. Accordingly, I fol- 
lowed my usual practice, and went to 
work at the very source of the prod- 
uct—the factory. I dug into the 
technical requirements of the product 
while plant engineers pointed out 
what their machines could do, and 
why. For my first job was to gain 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
engineers who later would be respon- 
sible for producing the newly de- 
signed merchandise. 

At this point my contribution to 
the general welfare was to learn how 
I could create, within the limits of 
plant production, the finest of prac- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Top-Notchers Reach 
New Notches 






Firestone’s Newly Elected President 


John W. Thomas has been 
elected president of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, suc- 
ceeding Harvey S. Firestone, 
who became Chairman of the 
Board. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago em- 

ployed as a chemist at a salary 
of $90 a month—to-day president of 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
organizations. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
how Mr. Thomas 
“got there.” He 
simply did harder 
work and_ better 
work, made more 
sacrifices, and 
shouldered great- 
er responsibility 
than anyone else 
in every field of 
endeavor to which 
he turned his hand. 

Like so many really big men of 
industry, Mr. Thomas is a firm be- 
liever in simplicity. His office plainly 
indicates the busy executive of big 
business. On his desk is a card read- 
ing, “What is it?—How do you know 
it?——What of it?” These pertinent, 
searching questions are typical of the 
man. They suggest the thoroughness 
with which he attacks all problems. 
‘They reveal his absolute insistence 
for facts, as against theories or 
opinions. They form the basis for all 
his decisions. 

The new Firestone president is 
noted for his ability to analyze, select 
and develop men. One of the fore- 
most reasons for his managerial suc- 
cess has been the faculty for training 
those under him to build efficient man- 
power. This he considers the most 
important responsibility of manage- 
ment. 


In a recent talk before foremen of 
various departments of the Firestone 
factories, Mr. Thomas said: 


“T am a firm believer that the Lord 
gave each of us as much brains as 
‘the other. The difference is in how 
we use them. Many men spend too 
much time hoping and wishing for 
‘things which they would probably get 





John W. Thomas 





if they devoted that time working for 
them. Things don’t just happen. 
You've got to make them happen. 
“Your opportunity is just as good 
as that of anybody else, if you are 
prepared to pay the price and make 
the sacrifices that are necessary. What 
you do with the eight hours you don’t 
sleep or work offers a good gauge to 


Manages Sears, 


Colonel C. E. Humphrey, As- 
sistant to the President of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge 
of factory investment and manu- 
facturing activities of the com- 
pany. He also is president of 
Allstate Insurance Co., a Sears’ 
subsidiary. 


HIS might look like a large 

order for an Oklahoman who 
eraduated from West Point in 1907 
and spent the next twelve years in 
the Army, winning the rank of 
Colonel before resigning at the close 
of the War. 

But those 
twelve years— 
and eight that 
followe d— 
proved adequate 
preparation for 





his work with 

Sears, Roebuck 

' and Company, to 

’ Col. Cc. E. Humphrey which he was 

called in 1927 by his old West 

Point instructor, General Wood, 

then, as now, president of the com- 
pany. 

For the Colonel spent his entire 


Army career with the Engineering 
Corps where he mastered the man- 
agement both of men and materials. 
During the War he was in charge 
of the movement of supplies from 
Hampton Roads, then in charge of 
Port Operations and the oversea 
supply division of the General Staff. 

Resigning from the Army, he was 
then for several years manager of 
the Federal Barge Lines on the Mis- 
sissippi. From: there he went into 
the contracting business for himself 
in Chicago. And it was at this stage 
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the measure of success you will enjoy. 
This is the time you should be doing 
something for this thing called self. 
Unless you find ways and means to 
improve yourself, unless you are dis- 
satisfied with your present status and 
are determined to advance, and to 
equip yourself for greater responsi- 
bilities, the chances are you will go 
backward. I believe that every man 
sets his own limitations.” 


Roebuck Factories 


that General Wood induced him to 
take the job of supervisor of con- 
struction for the huge mail order 
firm. 

Twelve months later he was made 
the company’s regional general man- 
ager, with Los Angeles as his new 
headquarters. 

With this experience tacked on to 
his other executive assets, he was 
then, in 1930, summoned back to 
Chicago as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in which capacity he had 
charge of all the company’s factories. 

Just a word of explanation to help 
visualize the importance of Colonel 
Humphrey’s recent promotion to 
vice-president. While it is true that 
Sears, Roebuck and Company has 
disposed of many of its factories in 
the past few years, it still owns a 
dozen, retains substantial holdings 
in many more, and maintains an ex- 
traordinarily close working contact 
with all others with which it does 
business. 

This is a three point contact. It 
involves co-operation between its 
own department buyers, its own re- 
search department, and the various 
outside factories with which it con- 
tracts for particular products. For 
example, a year or so ago came an 
urgent request from the shirt de- 
partment for cloth of peculiar non- 
shrinkable quality which, neverthe- 
less, could be sold at no higher price 
than the usual kind. 

The research department wrote 
the specifications and a New Eng- 
land textile mill was asked to exper!- 
ment with the fabric. The first result 
was turned down by the research 
department. The mill tried once 
more—and failed again to correlate 
high grade with low price. 
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“There’s only one way we can 
produce what you want,” said the 
mill, “and that will cost you more 
than you'd want to pay for any or- 
dinary quantity.” 

“All right. What quantity do you 
want us to take then?” 

“Well, as much as ninety-thousand 
yards a week, for a guess, but, of 
course c 

“For how long?” 

The mill figured it out. “Four- 
teen months,” was the verdict. 

The contract was given. 

A thousand such items have to be 
manufactured or contracted for in 
the same painstaking way in order to 
secure better quality at the same 








price, or the same quality at a better 
price. 

And besides this, there’s the All- 
state Insurance Company, the presi- 
dency of which is included in the 
Colonel’s new job. This organization 
sells all kinds of automobile insur- 
ance. And recently it has gone a 
step farther by coming out with a 
new accident policy which covers 
nearly every kind of personal liability 
traceable to automobiles. 

And, with it all, Colonel Humph- 
rey is still a young man. He looks it. 
This is due, perhaps, to a rare sense 
of humor which makes him a capital 
comrade in business, in his home— 
or on a hunting trip. 


Now Guides Bon Ami Company 


Henry D. Crippen has been 
named vice-president and general 
manager of the Bon Ami Com- 
pany. 


HE elevation of Henry D. 

Crippen from vice-president to 
president and general manager of 
the Bon Ami Company is the recog- 
nition of a leadership, begun eleven 
years ago—a leadership grounded on 
a firm belief in 
the “long view- 
point” rather than 
immediate profits, 
and a merchan- 
dising policy of 





“gentle, polite 

é contact” rather 

f) than high pres- 

inh tee «wre salesman- 
ship. 


Crippen formed this policy after 
long experience in diversified busi- 
ness, gained largely in the employ 
ot his father, a well-to-do Kansas 
investment banker. He held to it 
steadfastly through his earlier ca- 
reer, severing connections with firms 
whose policies did not conform with 
his own and refusing tempting of- 
lers that immediately followed for 
the same reason. 


Bon Ami salesmen receive less 


than one-half of one per cent. of all 
orders, Yet a business that grosses 
in the millions dropped off only a 
lew thousands in 1930 and only 
slightly more—an almost negligible 
amount—in 1931. The export vol- 
ume—Bon Ami sells in 51 countries 
—tell short in 1931 of the preceding 


year by the amazingly small amount 
ot 300 gross. 





Each salesman is furnished with a 
card showing the sales record for 
two years of the individual jobber, 
the city as a whole and the state. 
W hen he discovers that a jobber’s 
stock is below the required minimum 


he does not immediately urge an 
order; he “suggests” that the jobber 
send for stock replacement to the 
nearest warehouse. 

When Crippen put into practice 
with the Bon Ami company this 
selling policy eleven years ago he 
did two things. On three different 
occasions he reduced the stock mini- 
mum required for Southern jobbers 
to carry of Bon Ami cakes and pow- 
der, and in the North, where jobbers, 
as a rule, were larger, he reduced it 
twice. This lessened the jobber’s 
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capital investment and_ practically 
eliminated the adverse psychological 
factor of having a jobber discover 
left over stock at inventory times. 


He likewise increased the number 
of spot warehouse stocks until they 
number to-day 41 cities in the United 
States and three in Canada. That 
rounded out his policy of smaller 
but more frequent sales by enabling 
quick deliveries. 

Believing that sales depend solely 
on consumer demand created by ad- 
vertising, the Bon Ami company has 
increased its advertising appropria- 
tion each year. It will increase it 
this year. No fixed ratio is followed, 
the amount being affected by special 
situations in various sections of the 
country. 


Crippen’s appointment leaves his 
former position as _ vice-president 
vacant and this will not be filled. 
The former president, Eversley 
Childs. who is inactive, is now the 
chairman of the board. Lloyd E. 
Smalley, former assistant treasurer, 
is now secretary and treasurer. 

Crippen, whose appearance, de- 
spite his rapidly graying hair, belies 
his 55 years, says of an executive: 
“He really does very little, if he 
would only admit it; he is a clearing 
house for ideas, few of which orig- 
inate with him.” He really believes 
that, too. 


Heads Nash Motors 


The board of directors of the 
Nash Motors Company have elect- 
ed E. H. McCarty president and 
created two new vice-presidencies 
for Robert B. Elhiott, who is in 
charge of operations, and Harold 
E. Long, in charge of purchases. 


NDERLYING that action was 
the motive to lay, once and for 
all, the venerable ghost of the Nash 
company that it is a “one man” con- 
cern. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, C. W. Nash, the retiring presi- 
dent, who remains 
as chairman of 
the board, re- 
marked, “Strong 
men and many of 
them are the es- 
sential factors of 
successful corpor- 
ate operation. I 
am gratified that 
the directors have 
concurred in this Nash policy and in 
our choice of company officers; but 
I am even more gratified that the men 
who have been so long associated with 
me have proved themselves so posi- 
tively.” 
Elliott and Long have both been 





E. H. McCarty 


with the company since its start in 
1916. McCarty, who began in the 
transportation business by making 
and selling horse drawn carriages at 
Flint, Mich., in 1902, left the Stude- 
baker Company in 1922 to become 
sales manager of Nash Motors. He 
was promoted to vice-president in 
charge of sales and later to vice- 
president and general manager. Iden- 
tified for years with the merchandis- 
ing end of the automotive industry, 
he has a wide acquaintance among 
automobile dealers throughout the 
country. 

The policy established by C. W. 
Nash of not scheduling a single 
automobile for production unless it 
has been ordered has been carried out 
by McCarty to a fine degree. He ad- 
hered firmly to it throughout the 
general orgy of manufacturing in ’27, 
28, and early ’29, preferring to risk 
a small margin of production rather 
than overstock his distributors. In 
present times the advantages of that 
policy are obvious. With a complete 
new line of automobiles to be an- 
nounced in March, including five new 
wheelbases, the stock now in the 
hands of Nash dealers is the lowest 
in the history of the company. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


UT of tumult and conflict comes 

understanding. We fall into 
habits and patterns of thoughts; we 
preserve ideas and experiences sacro- 
sanct, and they bind us as slaves to 
dead laws—social, political, economic, 
individual. It takes an avalanche to 
pry us loose from these water-logged 
old precepts to which we hold like 
barnacles to a derelict ship.—Herbert 
C. May. 


Every man _ knows _ something 
wherein I may learn of him, and in 
that I am his pupil—Emerson. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought 
or measured with money, and that is 
sincerity and integrity—Donald A. 
Adams. 





In almost any subject your passion 
for the subject will save you. If you 
only care enough for the result, you 
will almost certainly attain it. If you 
wish to be rich, you will be rich, if 
you wish to be good, you will be 
good. Only you must, then, really 
wish those things, and wish them 
with exclusiveness, and not wish at 
the same time a hundred other in- 
compatible things just as strongly.— 
William James. 


There are two kinds of business 
men in these times: those who are 
selling out and the other kind who 
are out selling. 

From S. A. Ericson, Chicago, Ill. 


People speak of charity. Charity 
is not the most we can do but the 
least we can do; and a maximum of 
charity is only a minimum of duty. 
—Rabbi Julius Gordon. 


... That the art of selling goods is 
as difficult to acquire as any other 
art ; that the proper methods can only 
be acquired by multiplicity of actual 
experiments, and the one who tries 
the greatest variety of experiments 
will become finally a master of the Art 
and become a wealthy merchant.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 


The world moves along, not only 
by the gigantic shoves of its hero 
workers, but by the aggregate tiny 
pushes of every honest worker.— 
John Richard Green. 


A wise man should have money in 
his head, but not in his heart.—Dean 
Swift. 


* 
A Text 


If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.—Romans:12:18. 


Sent in by N. Williams, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Produce, produce! were it but the 
pitifulest, infinitesimal fraction of a 
product, produce it in God’s name. 
"Tis the utmost thou hast in thee? 
Out with it then! Up, up! “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might.”—Carlvle. 


Lest We Forget 


Red, white and blue, the colors of 
the United States, the colors of Can- 
ada, signify something. They have 
meaning and honorable traditions. 

3ut to-day men in all walks of 
life seem to have got their colors 
mixed. 

Red seems to mean only red ink, 
signifying losses. 

White seems to mean only the 
white feather. 

Blue seems to mean only fear, dis- 
couragement, pessimism. 

But according to American tradi- 
tions— 

“The red is for valor, zeal and fer- 
vency’—not red ink. 

“The white for 


hope, purity, 


cleanliness of life, and rectitude of 
conduct’”’—not the white feather. 
“The blue, the color of heaven, 
for reverence to God, loyalty, sin- 
cerity, justice and truth’”—not pes- 
simism.—Wallace Meyer. 


HE most common of all failures 

are those that fail to exert the 
final spurt, the sticking out to the fin- 
ish. A salesman will make four calls 
on a prospect and then give up, when 
the fifth call would have meant an 
order. Life is constantly doing the 
unexpected. Success is a matter of 
margin—a minute, perhaps; an inch; 
a word spoken or withheld.—Burk- 
Art. 


Words, like glass, darken whatever 
they do not help us to see.—Joubert. 


The history of Liberty is the his- 
tory of the limitation of governmen- 
tal power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist, therefore, the con- 
centration of power, we are resisting 
the processes of death, because con- 
centration of power is what always 
precedes the destruction of human 
liberties.—\\ oodrow Wilson. 


The flying rumors gathered as 


they rolled, and all who told it added 
something new and all who heard it 
made enlargement too; in every ear 
it spread, on every tongue it grew.— 
Pope. 


He who is silent is forgotten; he 
who abstains is taken at his word; 
he. who does not advance falls back; 
he who stops is overwhelmed, dis- 
tanced, crushed; he who ceases to 
grow greater becomes smaller; he 
who leaves off, gives up; the station- 
ary condition is the beginning of the 
end.—Amiel. 


The man who follows the crowd 
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will never be followed by a crowd— 7 


Donnell. 


Some mistake “won’t power” for 
will power. They think they're 
strong-minded, when they are just 
obstinate. 

Will power is 
urges things along. 
holds them back. 

The “will” man sees opportunity 
in a job; the “‘won’t” man sees a task. 

Every one of us is born with 4 
will of some kind. Cultivated, it’s 
likely to become a will in our own 
favor. Don’t let it degenerate into 4 
“won't.”-—Anon. 
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SIX IDEAS that Brought 


1932 





W. Harrison 
Upson, Jr. 


BUSINESS can be run profit- 
A ably in the face of intense 

price-cutting competition and 
the most trying economic conditions, 
without departure from the soundest 
practice. 

The Upson Company is proving 
it. 

Profits were higher for this com- 
pany in 1931 than they were in 1930, 
yet there was no resort to wage cuts, 
the number of employees on the pay- 
roll remained practically the same, 
and prices were maintained to the 
penny. While competitors were 
featuring lower prices as a bid to 
sell their wall board, some asking as 
little as one half the Upson price, 
the company was able to hold its 
prices firm and keep its sales close 
to the 1930 volume. 

The story of this success is really 
a story of common sense in business, 
of keeping more than a toe-hold on 
sound fundamentals and of avoiding 
the pitfalls of opportunist practice. 
here are no flash-in-the-pan strokes 
to relate; basic policies remained un- 
changed. The company effected sub- 
stantial savings in manufacturing 
operations by enlisting the interest 
and aid of its department heads and 
then saw to it that none of the gains 
so made were dribbled away through 
foolish merchandising. 

Last year was a crucial one for 
the manufacturers of building spe- 
cialties. The drastic decline in home 
building brought demand to the low- 
est point in a decade. The total vol- 
ume of wall board business ran 40 
per cent. under 1930 and overproduc- 
tion reached a high of about 100 per 
cent. Despite this unhealthy state the 
company made no radical departures 
‘rom previous practice, but there 
Were six ideas used to great advan- 
tage in maintaining operations on a 


Extra 


DIVIDENDS 


By NORMAN BRUCE 


profitable basis and those same six 
ideas will be continued in use in 1932 
to help make it a better year than 
1931. 


HESE six ideas were all de- 

veloped to meet distribution 
problems similar to those faced by 
almost every manufacturer in the 
country. Here they are: 


1. Never Tack Pric—E— TALk 
Quatity. The way to lick price 
competition is to sell quality. Both 
dealer and the consumer are more 
interested in quality than they are in 
price, all reports to the contrary. The 
dealer is not concerned with what he 
pays for the merchandise provided 
he can turn it over quickly and make 
a satisfactory profit on the sale. The 
consumer is interested in obtaining 
trustworthy material and, if con- 
vinced that he is getting it, he can be 
sold away from price considerations. 
There is no justification for selling 
goods without profit and it is up to 
the manufacturer to make it possible 
for the wholesaler and retailer to get 
his full share. 

Don’t let any member of your or- 
ganization talk price. Avoid price- 
cutting at all cost. Price-cutting is 
injurious to the dealer. He wants and 


‘needs security, particularly in times 


like these, and he cannot get security 
if prices are subject to profit-losing 
fluctuations. “A standardized price 
for a standardized quality assures and 
insures a standardized profit.” 

The working success of this first 
idea is due to the persistance with 
which it is “sold.” It is self-proving 
and when it works it makes loyal 
associates of the dealers. The ‘’pson 
Company had good grounds for hold- 
ing prices up which might be lacking 
in many enterprises. The price of 
raw materials entering into the prod- 
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Charles A. 
Upson 


uct took their price beating back in 
1920 and never recovered. Never- 
theless, competitors did drop prices, 
which was reason enough for the 
dealer to expect like concessions. The 
dealer had to be shown that a fixed 
and unchanging price was to his ad- 
vantage. 

2. Let Your DEALERS RATE You. 
A dealer must make up his own mind 
that your organization is the one with 
which he should do business. He 
must sell himself that you have the 
product he ought to handle and that 
price is the least consideration. 

To put this idea across with the 
dealer so that he would be thoroughly 
sold, a chart was prepared to show 
the fundamental factors in efficient 
buying. The five factors enumerated 
are: market possibilities, profit pos- 
sibilities, quality of product, reputa- 
tion of manufacturer, and_ price. 
Against each of these factors the in- 
dividual rating of competing manu- 
facturers is listed. 

Note that the dealer, not the manu- 
facturer, does the rating. 

Dealers were also urged to make 
use of this buying chart whenever 
possible in the choosing of other 
products. The chart is intended not 
only to prove that price is secondary 
in a purchase, but to help the dealer 
to pick more profitable lines. 

This chart is a test for the manu- 
facturer as well as the dealer. Would 
you have confidence that your dealers 
would rate you “Number One” and 
conclude that yours was the product 
to handle, regardless of price? 


3. Let THE DEALER Set His Own 
Quota. This is one good way to 
push sales. If a dealer sets his own 
quota at the beginning of the year, 
it will give him a definite mark at 
which to shoot and he will be more 
likely to sell as much as the territory 
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will absorb. The work of figuring 
out a quota stimulates the dealer to 
think where and how he can make 
more sales of your product. Dealers 
need an objective to strive for and it 
is better to have it self-imposed. 
Under this plan there can be no 
charge of overloading with its at- 
tendant ill feeling. If the dealer falls 
down on his quota he has nobody to 
blame but himself. This quota should 
not be used to get the dealer to bind 
himself to accept a definite quantity 
of company products. It must be 
non-binding in all particulars. Out- 
put cannot be predictated upon it. 

The quota plan was submitted to 
dealers on an attractive parchment 
sheet and had provision for noting 
the number of square feet of product 
on hand and a courteously worded 
request for the names of dealers 
whom the recipient believed might be 
interested in handling company prod- 
ucts. 

What were the results? More than 
seventy per cent. of the several 
hundred dealers who tried the quota 
plan in 1931, oversold their quotas. 
Many dealers submitted names of 
possible new dealers which resulted 
in making some valuable new con- 
nections. 


4. Do THE DEALER a Goon 
Turn. Every time a salesman calls 
upon a dealer he should do the latter 
at least one good turn. The “good 
turn” may be in the nature of a 
selling hint, straightening out diffi- 
culty with a customer, advising on 
management policy or pointing out a 
leak in profits. Whatever the good 
turn is, it must be directed toward 
helping tle dealer to make a profit. 

If left wholly to the salesmen to 
think up profitable ideas, the good 
turns might be scarce. Although the 
sales force is..coached to be on the 
lookout for ways to help, sales offi- 
cials are held responsible for supply- 
ing the profit-making suggestions. 





The Upsons are firm believers 

in research and product devel- 

opment. New ideas are always 
welcome 
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A board machine in the Upson factory. The Upsons are the largest 
manufacturers of fiber board in the country 


5. TEACH THE DEALER THE EVILS 
oF DousBLE-SELLING. This is one 
way to stem the rising cost of selling. 
[f a dealer is shown that it is not to 
his advantage to have the manufac- 
turer re-sell his merchandise, the 
dealer will become a more active and 
intelligent merchandiser. No manu- 
facturer can afford to do the dealer’s 
selling for him and expect ‘to stay in 
business. Selling costs will over- 
whelm him, or, at a last resort, he 
will have to take over sales in the 
territory and deal directly with the 
public, taking all the profit unto him- 
self. 

This idea sprang from the known 
fact that the dealer’s true function is 
too often grossly neglected. If the 
dealer pretends to serve as the manu- 
facturer’s agent, he should act in 
that capacity to the limit of his 
ability. If he is unable to merchan- 
dise with satisfaction and cannot be 
taught with a reasonable expenditure 
of time and money, the manufacturer 


should get another dealer rather than 
to undertake direct selling to the pub- 
lic under the guise of dealer help. 


6. Not More DEA-cErs, Nor Har- 
RIED OnEs. When business condi- 
tions are subnormal and sales are 
slow, it is no time to add to the 
number of dealers who represent you. 
It is far better to spend money to 
make the existing dealer organiza- 
tions more efficient business-getters. 
Multiplying sales outlets simply re- 
duces the profit chances of old dealers 
at a time when profits come hard. A 
loyal, heartened sales force is essen- 
tial to the manufacturer’s well-being. 

Give the dealer help to quicken his 
turnover and refrain from overload- 
ing him in order to keep up produc- 
tion. The manufacturer cannot profit 
unless the dealer does. 

At the beginning of 1931 the com- 
pany had 9,000 dealers; at the close 
of the year it had 9,000. The turn- 
over was so small as to be negligible. 





HE Upson brothers, Charles 
A. and W. Harrison, Jr., better 
known as Charley and Harry, 
founded The Upson Company twenty 
years ago with a capital of $50,000 
and four or five bright ideas. They 
were both graduates of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. By plowing back profits they 
have built up the country’s largest 
business in fiber wall board, repre- 
senting an investment of $3,000,000. 
Making wall board is their joint 
hobby and they have no intention of 
producing anything else unless it’s 
original. “It’s more important to 
better a product than to duplicate 
what someone else is doing. It’s easy 
to diversify, but it’s usually ‘green 
pastures,’”” says Charley. “If you 
want to grow, it’s wiser to do so by 
the natural process of public accept- 
ance than to risk spreading your 
butter too thin or by merging with 
others.” 
The brothers are 
They seek them everywhere. 


idea hunters. 
They 


read the business press and the trade 
journals in all fields voraciously “be- 
cause you get ideas from them and a 
man can’t grow without reading.” 
Harry, who supervises sales and 
finances, adds to his fund by scouting 
through the trade, while Charley, who 
is responsible for research and prod- 
uct development, gets his by visiting 
factories of every type. 

Both brothers have taken active 
part to improve their home city— 
Lockport, N. Y. The Chamber ot 
Commerce, Board of Trade and 
Planning Commissions have all 
gained from their interest.. The city 
manager idea, sometimes called the 
Lockport Plan, would have died 
aborning without Charley Upson. 

Try to talk depression with either 
of the Upsons and you'll waste your 
time. They don’t know the word. 
The present is difficult, they will tell 
you, because it creates a new set 0! 
external conditions. It’s just a test 
of the resourcefulness of manage- 
ment. 
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THREE WOMEN and One-Half Million 
Dollars Worth of CANDY 


HE business get- 
[ting class_ will 

now come to or- 
der. Three little girls 
with one idea are tak- 
ing the platform. In 
four years they have 
built a sales volume of 
close to half a million 
dollars. Not in a new field, all to 
themselves, but in an industry suffer- 
ing from chronic over-production, 
price cutting, the keenest of direct 
and cross trade competition— 

But let’s get to the text. The girls 
are Mrs. A, Henry Nordhausen and 
her two cousins, Miss Flora Berman 
and Miss Jessie Shane. They operate 
three small retail candy stores in 
residential sections of Brooklyn 
under the name of the Flora Mir 
Company. Mrs. Nordhausen is the 
Miriam of the name combination. 

The original one idea, as stated on 
the face of a little folder mailed out 
to their customers, was “to use only 
the best of everything in Flora Mir 
Candy.” That is still the foundation 
of the business. It has been followed 
up by other ideas, at the rate of about 
one a week—but more of them later. 


POTENTIAL revolution in re- ° 


tail merchandising is part and 
parcel of the foundation plan. For in 
applying the “best of everything” 
principle the partners have developed 
an entirely new type of store in which 
beauty and showmanship are com- 
bined with utility. They credit this 
store plan with fifty per cent. of their 
success. 

It has oil painted walls, partitions 
copied after the skeleton construction 
ot stage settings, a specially designed 
cash register and fixtures. A. Henry 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 





Nordhausen, noted portrait painter 
and husband of one of the partners, 
designed it. He took his inspiration 
from certain quaint French villages 
and used the knowledge gained in 
several years of theatre art work not 
only for the design, but also in the 
use of his materials. 

He and the partners also used 
their heads, and one startling result 
is that the Flora Mir stores are in 
effect all show windows. Another is 
that, as in scenic stage effects, all the 
necessary but ugly things such as 
radiators and chandeliers, which or- 
dinarily stick out like sore thumbs 
and which people take for granted 
apparently, have been eliminated. The 
fact is that they have been put to use 
as bases for better effects. 

All of that may sound like a rather 
tall expense bill for a little store. But 
it happened that a standard store fix- 
ture man went with me when I 
toured the Flora Mir chain. I asked 
him what it would cost to fit up a 
standardized candy store tastefully on 
Flora Mir dimensions. He _ said 
$6.000. Then I asked the partners 
what the scenic fittings cost them, and 
they said $3,500. 


HE reference to capital expendi- 
ture brings up the remarkable be- 
ginnings of the enterprise. One of 
the girlsk—Miss Berman—had taken 
a ‘short course in candy making for 


“The Flora Mir 

stores are in ef- 

fect all show 
windows” 


home use. She and 
her sister and cousin 
were eating some of 
her chocolates one 
evening when the idea 
struck them that a 
market might be 
found for such good 
candy. Next day Mrs. 
pawned her diamond 


Nordhausen 
ring and got $300. A like amount 
was put up by each of the other girls. 
Then a tour of Brooklyn was started 


to find a location. The first requisite 
in the minds of the partners then 
was a low rent in a residential 
neighborhood. 

At 843 Classon Avenue they found 
a group of nine stores, all vacant. 
They had been vacant for some time 
because it was not a commercial 
neighborhood and the real estate man 
had been ahead of his time. One of 
them was leased, and the girls went 
over to the Bowery to find second 
hand fixtures and candy cooking 
equipment. 


FEW weeks later the store was 

opened. In the meantime the 
girls had been working day and night 
in the back of it. Mr. Nordhausen 
had been at work in the front, 
painting the walls. And though 
there had been no business in the 
neighborhood before, there was al- 
ways a crowd on the sidewalk watch- 
ing him at work. 

Some of the people in these crowds 
came back, and they have been com-+ 
ing ever since in a constantly increas- 
ing stream. The girls made all the 
candy in the back of the store for 
several weeks, until Miss Berman 
broke a finger in the rush. Then they 
hired a candy maker. 
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The “plus-value”’ cars for 1932, the Pontiac Six and the 
Pontiac V-Eight. 


The Six, larger and smarter, faster and more powerful, 
brings to the low-price field the year’s important develop- 
ments in motor cars. 


The V-Eight, with flashing pick-up and speed, offers the 
distinction of V-8 performance at a list price under $850— 
the only car with a V-type motor anywhere near its price. 








Both cars offer Syncro-Mesh Transmission .. . Quiet 
Second . . . Free Wheeling . . . Ride Control . . . Enclosed, 
Self-Lubricating Springs . . . Rubber Cushioning at 47 
Chassis Points . . . High Economy ... and Roomier, 
Weatherproofed Fisher Bodies. 


See these two new Pontiacs. Check all they have to offer. 
You’ll agree that each in its price class is an outstanding 
General Motors value. 
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.| KNOW MORE, WORK HARDER, 
EARN MORE MONEY AND SELL 
MORE CARS IN I932 ...... 


Pontiac wants its dealers to have the best retail salesmen in the business. 

So this year it introduces a new step in merchandising cars that strikes directly at the 
problem of interesting the best ability, and then using that ability to its fullest 
possibilities. The financial end of this plan is that Pontiac contributes directly 
toward the income of its dealers’ retail salesmen, paying them a substantial factory 
bonus upon the delivery of each new car. @ But this is only one side of the activity. 
To earn this bonus, the salesman must study and train himself as never before. 
Our factory men will help him in special, personally-conducted classes. Helpful 
sales material is supplied him. His dealer helps in the program. There is nothing 


theoretical in any of this effort. Quite the contrary. Pontiac salesmen in 1932 





will know more, work harder, sell more cars and earn more money. Besides this 
cash incentive for added effort, the men will receive a further reward for permanent 


service. @ To those who know Pontiac’s policies, the step is perfectly logical. Last 





year Pontiac aided its dealers to install and keep accurate books . . . discouraged 
“‘overtrading”’ . . . helped in collection drives which thawed out frozen credits ... 
encouraged service work on all makes of cars. As a result of all this, dealers’ net 
profits increased $5,956,000 over 1930, and Pontiac was one of the four companies in 
| the business to show a sales gain. @ Now, dealers say that this new salesman’s plan 
_ already has produced definite sales results and that it is attracting salesmen of the 
highest type to their service. That is exactly why it was undertaken. Pontiac believes 
the prosperity of any manufacturing organization is primarily dependent upon 


the prosperity of its retailers, and it intends to do things which help this cause along. 
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All three of the partners deny 
even now any detailed knowledge of 
business methods. They admit 
only—and this is the heart of their 
lesson—that they were essentially 
buyers rather than sellers. All the 
experience any of them had with 
business was as shoppers. Therefore 
they met every problem from the 
customer’s point of view. 

Home made candy of the best 
quality made largely from imported 
materials, for example, and sold fresh 
every day, was available then only in 
exclusive shops at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $3.00 a pound. The 
Flora Mir girls got the idea they 
could do business profitably, with 
enough volume, at fifty cents to $1.25 
a pound, depending on variety and 
cost of manufacture. 

Depression has meant nothing to 
this business since then because 
every sign of a falling off in business 
has been met with a price reduction 
or a new idea. The standard price 
for chocolates to-day is eighty cents. 
It was put into effect in 1931 as one 
means of meeting the depression. 

Still another price cut was in the 
mailing business in parcel post—mail 
order, and orders placed direct by 
their customers for mailing to their 
friends. During the first three years 
the customers paid the postage: 

At one of the regular Monday 
morning conferences the girls an- 
alyzed costs and found that the aver- 
age postage was eight cents. “We can 
shoulder that,” they agreed, “and get 
more business.” They could, and 
they did. 

Volume and profits rose. Little 
signs were put up in each of the 
stores advising customers that Flora 
Mir paid the postage. That goes for 
anywhere in the United States. I 
saw an eighty-cent package leave with 
a twenty-five-cent postal charge, and 
in many instances it is higher. But 
here, in the words of Mrs. Nord- 
hausen, is what happens. 


“The average is still around eight 
cents,” she says, “because the per- 
centage of long distance orders is low. 
But its business getting value is enor- 
mous. We make a special effort not 
to make anyone feel that he is under 
an obligation, and that makes a hit. 
He or she comes back and brings a 
friend, or half a dozen friends. Every 
customer becomes an advertiser.” 


BUSINESS man wandered into 

the second store shortly after it 
was opened, studied the plan, and of- 
fered to finance expansion to the tune 
of $85,000. The girls rejected the 
offer. When the third store was 
opened a delicatessen dealer bid $25 a 
month more on the lease sought by 
the Flora Mir Company. The owner 
of the building inspected the first two 
stores and took the lower rental. 

“You're worth a lot to my other 
properties,” he said. 

One of the rules made by the firm 
at the outset was that no new forward 
step would be taken until the last had 
been paid for. When two stores 


_ were in operation the girls established 


their own factory. Twenty persons 
are now employed in the plant, and 
candy is shipped fresh every day to 
each of the three stores. 

At Christmas time the last minute 
rush orders swamped the staff. Seek- 
ing help, the girls asked a policeman 
who came in to buy some candy 
where to find it. He told them of 
policemen who needed extra money 
to be earned in their spare time. A 
score of them worked all night get- 
ting out orders. 

“Experience unnecessary” is one 
of the unwritten rules of the firm in 
hiring employees. The first woman 
employee was a former vaudeville 
dancer who could no longer get stage 
work. But she could handle people 
—and she had the shopper instinct. 

What happened to the imitators is 
significant. There have been many. 
Most of them made the mistake of 
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thinking the novel store design was 
the whole story. One woman sunk 
ten thousand. An experienced busi- 
ness man sunk more. 

“The great temptation,” said Mrs, 
Nordhausen, in discussing this, “‘is to 
attempt to fool the customer. In the 
candy business it appears to be easy, 
because the cheapest ingredients can 
be made to look attractive and to 
taste well. 

“We know of one person who had 
five stores in excellent locations, with 
a small but exclusive and wealthy 
customer list paying high prices, 
When costs rose she met them with 
a cut here and there in quality. She’s 
out of business now. 

“As shoppers, we know that the 
shopper is out for bargains in the 
real sense at all times—something 
better at a lower price. So when 
we think business is going to slip 
we put our heads together and figure 
out something better, and we have no 
trouble getting business.” 

This “something better” takes vari- 
ous forms. A man came in with a 
rather large order. In talking with 
him one of the clerks learned he was 
buying for a fashionable military 


wedding, and a large number of so- 


cially prominent guests. 

“But why don’t you let us make 
you up candies in keeping with the 
military atmosphere?” she asked. 

“Red, white and blue, I suppose ?” 
said the customer. 

“Certainly,” said the clerk. 

That order brought in little if any 
immediate profit, but it produced a 
string of new customers. 

A black and white “full dress” 
package—all of licorice—made a hit. 
It is still doing well at this writing. 
Others similar in novelty—if that 
isn’t a contradiction in terms—have 
been abandoned. For the Flora Mir 
plan is to stay ahead of competition, 
instead of fighting it. When the 
imitation begins to cut in they think 
of something else. 





For Profits—Think of Your Product! 


responsibility. And in 1927, Palmer 
was summoned to Troy by long dis- 
tance ’phone, to be vice-president and 
the first executive ever to have com- 
plete responsibility for all the sales 
territories of Cluett, Peabody and Co. 

In 1929, when he became president, 
the depression had arrived. But new 
policies were formulated, construc- 
tive action planned, and just about 
January 1, 1930, the company started 
in selling shirts as if it had never 
been in business before. The sound 
tradition of the Cluett Peabody name, 
the modern management of its fac- 


(Continued from page 13) 


tories, the quality-research work at 
Troy and the Mellon Institute, these 
positive advantages were, of course. 
not forgotten. 

But the sales attitude was, “We 
have never sold shirts before.” Sales 
figures, as I have said, were taken 
away from the sales force. Unsound 
trade relationships—where, for in- 
stance, concessions had been granted 
in past—were terminated. Advertis- 
ing was extended. The lines of shirts 
was increased. Administrative and 


sales headquarters were moved to 
New York City. 


And the company 


then went out after new customers. 

C. R. Palmer is himself one of 
those rare men in business who see 
clearly because they see simply. And 
he wins men to him, as he has won 
his own organization, because he talks 
and acts simply and_ straightfor- 
wardly, though on occasion decisively. 

I asked him what principles had 
been responsible for the gains the 
company has made since it “began 
business” in January, 1930. He ticked 
them off on his fingers: Making the 
product right; holding to prices on 
which the dealer can make a profit 
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and at which the consumer gets an 
honest value; advertising continu- 
ously ; having a sound basis for every 
sale. 

“Even when sales have suffered, we 
haven’t deviated one iota from those 
policies,” he said. 

“The most amazing thing to me is, 
that although our company has the 
usual price competition, you never 
hear price mentioned at our sales 
meetings any more. We used to spend 
all our time on it....If anybody 





wants to talk price with us, we won't 
discuss it. 

“This company has always been 
making improvements. But we used 
to make them in hit or miss fashion. 
Now we know exactly what we are 
trying to achieve. As I tell our boys, 
‘Forget competition. We have our 
own job to do. If we do it wrong, 
we will lose. If we do it right, we 
will win.’ There’s no other answer. 

“The best thing about it is that 
throughout these last two years every 
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one in our organization has been 
happy in what he was doing.” And 
from what I saw in both New York 
and Troy, I believe it. 

As I said at the start, what im- 
presses me most in this Cluett Pea- 
body case is the straightforward, sim- 
ple way this company has dealt with 
the great current problems with which 
every business is faced. 

A little more of the same kind of 
management and there might be a 
smile on the face of all business. 


Modern Design Needs Modern Merchandising 


tical designs, the basic materials with 
which this manufacturer could start 
a truly comprehensive merchandising 
plan. To the engineer’s field, I was 
bringing a knowledge of style and a 
familiarity with many similar prob- 
lems in other industries, together 
with a habit of looking at things not 
as specific utilities but as masses and 
silhouettes, lines and surfaces, pat- 
terns and arrangements. 


VERYTHING that entered into 

production, from wood veneers 
and phenolic compounds to die-casting 
and electro-plating, was gone over in 
detail. Into all the production facili- 
ties we looked with an eye to change, 
but change that was economic. In 
some instances, we discarded ideas 
for new materials because the manu- 
facturer’s old machines could work 
far better with old. In other cases, 
the manufacturer scrapped old ma- 
chinery and replaced it with modern 
equipment which would work best 
with new materials. 

Thus, with the engineers’ practical 
experience as guide, I was able fin- 
ally to sit down at the drawing board 
and lay out a line so utterly different 
from the old that even the engineers 
were astonished at the difference. 


Right off the bat, like the pea- 
nut producer, the manufacturer could 
have put his new line on the mar- 
ket. But this was not our plan. 
We had taken merely the first step 
in an orderly attack on our ultimate 
objective. We had, at this point, 
styled a new line according to what 
the production department could pro- 
duce, and we had put the newly de- 
signed line through a rigid test of 
each item’s good looks, economy of 
manufacture, and practical use. 

Far-sighted, the manufacturer 
now looked into new markets which 
the new styling indicated were open 
tor him, markets different from the 
ones in which the old products pre- 
viously had appeared. And the new 
merchandise, from first item to last, 
painted for him a vast new sales pic- 


(Continued from page 15) 


ture that warranted long and close 
study. 


Taking adequate time to study the 
full potentialities of his new mer- 
chandise in many hitherto untouched 
markets which preliminary sales 
study indicated were beckoning, he 
found it would be far wiser to tell 
the consuming public about his mer- 
chandise’s individual, practical values 
than to emphasize in general adver- 
tising that his line had been newly 
designed. So, a national advertiser 
in a small way, he laid plans for a 
larger campaign which would tell 
specific things to separate groups 
about various items, with the new 
styling to serve as an impressive 
background. 

Then, to make a preliminary check 
on his entire plan, the manufacturer 
took a flyer with one item during the 
Christmas holidays. Putting it on 
the market in competition with his 
regular merchandise, he verified his 
judgment, for the new item brought 
sales over the holidays which far ex- 
ceeded sales of any previous new 
model of the same device even during 
the company’s most prosperous years. 

As talked over in general before 
ever a design was put into produc- 
tion, here is the manufacturer’s com- 
pleted merchandising plan: 


In July. when he is ready to go 
into full production with all new 
products, he will call his salesmen 
into headquarters. He will explain 
every detail of the new merchandise’s 
conception. He will go over the new 


‘selling plan. He will outline the win- 


dow display campaign which he ex- 
pects the salesmen to work on. His 
national advertising campaign will be 
ready, and he will explain to his 
salesmen why it will feature new 
styles incidentally only, while heavily 
playing up the practical importance 
of each product in the home. In all, 
this manufacturer is going to give his 
salesmen a liberal education in how 
to change old selling habits into new 
methods that will take them to the 
same goal which every other section 


of the company also has been work- 
ing toward. 


EW materials and processes of 

the past ten years have brought 
into industry the means by which 
such new merchandising can be car- 
ried on. However, these new ma- 
terials and processes can be utilized 
sucessfully only by concerns which, 
like the one just described, realize 
that they cannot leave the deisgner to 
himself in a distant office but must 
plump him down into the middle of 
the factory, and then set all depart- 
ments to working with him. 

Many companies already have done 
just this, and successfully. The Mar- 
mon Company, turning out a sixteen 
cylinder motor car with stream-lining 
that affected this year’s automobile 
salon extensively, turned its promo- 
tion and advertising activities to the 
new design. Even on a small appro- 
priation results were good, because 
all merchandising was keyed to the 
product. 

New design from the designer, suc- 
cessful products of 1932 all will have. 
But more than that, they” will be 
backed fully by the merchandising 
ideas and efforts of production, sales 
and advertising heads. For it is only 
out of all these heads, thinking and 
working toward the same end, that 
practical, workable plans can come to 
make a newly designed product into 
a good selling item of merchandise. 





The Road to Recovery 


few recovery of American pros- 
perity will be materially hastened 
by holding to a constructive program. 
There can be no doubt that the un- 
satisfied wants of the people will 
provide the basis for such recovery 
as soon as the elimination of fear 
and progress of readjustment will 
permit the flow of satisfactions from 
one person to another on an equitable 
basis of exchange. No weight need 
be attached to the theory propounded 
so often of late that industrial devel- 
opment has reached the saturation 
point.—Charles E. Mitchell. 
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IFT up your eyes! 
Instead of wallowing in fear, 
instead of conjuring up fright- 
some spectres of possible catastro- 
phic happenings, instead of allowing 
awesome ghosts to plague your mind, 
instead of surrendering to haunting 
fears that unprecedentedly direful 
things are imminent, suppose you 
cast off your deep-blue glasses and 
vision a future full of inspiring possi- 
bilities. 

These developments are more prob- 

able than their antitheses : 


The gold standard impregnably 
maintained by the United States. 


Maintenance of the American gov- 
ernment’s credit unimpaired. 


More banks reopened than closed 


during 1932. 


Instead of a spate of railway re- 
ceiverships, substantial recovery in 
railway profits. 


Restoration of an adequate supply 
of credit on reasonable terms. 

Constructive action by Congress. 

Revival of faith in the ability of the 
Administration to furnish effective 
leadership. 

A truce on tariffs and the substi- 
tution of reciprocity among leading 
nations. 


MICABLE settlement of Ger- 

many’s reparation and financial 
problems, rather than revolution in 
Germany. 


Progress towards revaluation of 
the pound sterling and re-establish- 
ment of the gold standard in Britain. 


Peace, not sensational spreading of 
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Lift Up Your 
Eyes! 


Reconstruction 


More Probable 
Than Ruin 


war, in Manchuria and adjacent ter- 
ritory. 

Gradual disappearance of fear at 
home. 


At first, irregular, then emphatic 
betterment in bond and stock quota- 
tions. 


Ditto in commodity prices. 


Trade improvement by Spring and 
continued increase in activity there- 
after. 


Successful coping with unemploy- 
ment hardships during the Winter 
and steady expansion in employment 
with the return of mild Winter. 


EDUCTION in State, county 

and municipal taxes, the result 

of rebellion by taxpayers against ir- 

responsible extravagance and waste. 

Widespread investment of foreign 
funds in American securities. 


Very notable gains in bank deposits 
throughout the country. 


Marked diminution in the reducing 
and passing of dividends, with, be- 
fore the year ends, prospects of more 
satisfactory disbursements. 


The writer, please understand, does 
not presume to predict that the cur- 
rent year will witness all the develop- 
ments enumerated. He does believe, 
however, that it is distinctly more 
probable that the trend as 1932 pro- 
ceeds will be towards reconstruction 
rather than towards unrestrained 
ruin. 

Surely the time has come for high 
and low alike to cease concentrating 
solely upon disheartening possibilities 


and to adopt a less childish, more 
manly, more American, more hopeful 
and helpful attitude. 


Transformation of our mental state 
could do more than anything else at 
this stage to hasten transformation in 
our material, our economic state. 


Lift up your eyes! 





Public Ordering Autos 


HE most gratifying develop- 
ment at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show was the number of 
actual orders placed for new models. 
Leading makers were greatly en- 
couraged, also, by the large number 
of interested visitors who recorded 
their names and asked that represen- 
tatives be sent to appraise their old 
cars in order to consummate deals. 
Important exhibitors declared that 
the volume of actual and prospective 
business developed at the Show was 
fully twice what they had anticipated. 
The biggest concerns were not the 
only ones enjoying these experiences. 
or instance, Graham-Paige, who ex- 
hibited an entirely new line that at- 
tracted much _ favorable notice, 
announced at their dealers’ luncheon 
that in the New York district alone 
there were 342 unfilled retail orders, 
representing a delivered value of 
almost half-a-million dollars. A sepa- 
rate exhibit arranged by the Graham 
Brothers drew during the Show week 
more than a hundred thousand visi- 
tors. Over two thousand booked 
themselves during the week as pros- 
pects in Greater New York desirous 
of being called upon by Graham sales- 
men. 
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BUSINESS TURNS TO 
LONG DISTANCE 





MANY companies are meeting today’s difficult 
production and distribution problems by using 
long distance telephone service for transacting 
their out-of-town business. This method of con- 
tacting customers and prospects is quick. It gets 
results. It effects savings in many ways. It is a 
profitable investment. 

The telephone saves valuable time in starting 
production, making deliveries, announcing price 
changes, ordering supplies, arranging appoint- 
ments. It conserves hours for busy executives, 
letting them accomplish more. 






JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


ifiee 


This map shows 
the station-to-sta- 
tion day-time rates. 
Evening and night 
station - to - station 
rates are still 


FOR ECONOMY 


And Long Distance rates are low. You can 
conduct business with a man many miles away 
... with the advantages of a face-to-face conversa- 
tion ... at a surprisingly small cost. There are 
two kinds of out-of-town calls: person-to-person, 
when you wish to talk with a specific person; and 
station-to-station, when you will talk with any 
one who answers the called telephone. The latter 
are cheaper. 

Many business men have found that a definite 
plan of telephoning helps them build business 
and cut costs. An experienced telephone repre- 
sentative will gladly study your problems, and 
develop a plan that is custom-made for your com- 


pany. There is no charge for this advisory service. 





TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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TIME-SAVING News 


A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Farnings Still at Record 
Lows But Traffic Gains. 
The Wage Reduction 


LASS 1 PROFITS in November of 

last year were fairly close to our 
advance estimate and showed final fig- 
ures of just over $37,000,000 net railway 
operating income. This is a drop of a 
little less than 41 per cent. from the same 
month of the preceding year, against a 
drop of 43 per cent. in the previous 
month. 

The November reports are the lowest 
for that month reported in any Novem- 
ber since 1921, or in just about ten years. 
The figure of $37,000,000 shows a drop 
of nearly $30,000,000 from the previous 
month «ind a decline of around $25,000,- 
000 fron November of 1930. 

For the first eleven months of 1931 
Class 1 railroads showed net operating 
income of just under $510,000,000. This 
was a decrease of 39 per cent. below the 
same period of 1930, when operating 
income was $836,000,000. Annual rate of 
return for the first eleven months of last 
year is placed at 2 per cent., compared 
with 3.4 per cent. in the same period of 
1930. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has embarked 

on its usual seasonal movement of 
sharp recovery from its low levels usu- 
ally set around the turn of the year. 
Revenue freight car loadings are still 
running far below corresponding weeks 
of 1931 but are at least making some 
comparative progress in that the recent 
declines from the same period of the 
preceding year are not quite so large as 
had: been reported toward the close of 
1931. 

The latest reports of the American 
Railway Association place car loadings 
back not so far from 600,000 cars per 
week. This is still a decline of around 
130,000 cars from the corresponding 
week of last year. 


HE RAILROAD WAGE CUT ap- 

pears still liable to further delay but 
progress seems to have been made at 
the recent meetings in Chicago. The 
situation is discussed in greater detail 
in the section devoted to labor and 
wages. 


Meanwhile considerable interest at- 


taches to the estimated increase in earn- 
ings per share of the larger railway sys- 
tems, which may be brought about by 
the recent increased rate schedules and 
by the 10 per cent. reduction in railroad 
wages. The estimates are listed below for 
some of the more important roads as 


recently compiled by New York finan- 
cial agencies. 
Per Share Gains for R.R.’s 





Rate 10% 

Increase Wage Cut Tota! 
PORADE Vy dans scnmouee en S175 $3.72 $5.47 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 1.51 3.32 4.83 
Baltimore & Ohio.... . 2.75 3.26 6.01 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... 0.50 0.68 1.18 
Chicago, Great Western.. 1.94 2.34 4.28 
Cis,” DE, ot. sissas BOO 5.26 8.11 
Chicago & Northwestern 1.55 3.78 5.33 
Chicago, Rock Island.... 3.54 7.20 10.74 
Delaware & Hudson ... 2.10 3.00 5.10 
Del., Lack. & Western.. 1.03 1.72 2.75 
Denver & Rio Grande W. 4.43 4.14 8.57 
MS <5 acen tpascasnabeas 1.67 3.18 4.85 
Great Northern ..0..0cces 0.62 1.44 2.06 
Illinois Central .......... 2.00 5.02 7.02 
Kansas City Southern... 1.57 2.18 3.75 
Lehigh Valley 6: ssesss 1.43 2.10 3.53 
Louisville & Nashville.... 2.45 4.44 6.89 
Missouri-Kansas Texas.. 1.59 1.76 3.30 
New York Central ...... 2.14 4.22 6.36 
New York, Chic. & St. L. 4.28 5.90 10.18 
WN. X . B. & Hart... 242 2.80 4.22 
Norfolk Southern ........ 1.05 2.16 3.21 
Norfolk & Western. .... 2.05 2.28 4.33 
Northern Pacific ........ 0.59 1.38 1.97 
Pennsylvania ............ 1.07 1.86 2.93 
Pere Marquette ......... 3.27 2.86 6.13 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 2.95 4.24 7.19 
St. Louis-Southwestern.. 2.47 5.98 8.45 
Seaboard Air Line........ 0.44 0.66 1.10 
Southern Pacific ee 2.94 3.98 
Southern Railway 3.98 6.14 
Texas & Pacific 4.00 6.48 
RMON PAGIRG§ ois ccciseee 3.32 4.25 
eee aera” 3.78 - 6.13 
Western Maryland ...... 1.10 0.54 1.64 
Western Pacific ......... 0.83 1.12 1.95 


AVIATION 


Akron to Go West. Graf Zeppelin 
Trans-Atlantic Schedule for 1932. 
U. 8. Activity Holds Well 

VIATION ACTIVITY © continues 
+ highly satisfactory though the opera- 
tion end has been better than the manu- 
facturing division. Announcement has 
recently come from Washington that the 
new naval dirigible, Akron, the largest 
airship in the world, will leave around 
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March Ist for the Pacific Coast. This 
will be the Akron’s longest flight and it 
is expected that she will there take part 
in the Pacific naval maneuvers. 

Meanwhile, the German dirigible, Graf 
Zeppelin, -has announced its schedules 
for the present year. The ship will make 
10 round trips between Pernambuco, 
Brazil, and Friedrichshafen, Germany, in 
1932. Tentative sailing schedules for 
these voyages provides for departures 
from Friedrichshafen on March 19, 
April 2, 16, 30, August 27, September 
10, 24, October 8, 22, and November 5. 

The return trips are scheduled to start 
from Pernambuco on March 24, April 7, 
21, May 5, September 11, according to 
the Hamburg-American Line, general 
agents for the Zeppelin Corp. One way 
fare has been reduced to 2,000 marks, 
approximately $475. A 10% reduction 
will be made for round: trips. 

Construction of the new Zeppelin LZ 
129 is progressing rapidly and the ship’s 
maiden voyage is scheduled for the be- 
ginning of 1933. 


PRICES 


Commodities Continue Building 
Strong Support Level With Ris- 
ing Prices in Individual Classes 
'T’ HE NECESSARY STABILITY in 
staple prices seems finally to have 
appeared on the horizon. Following their 
sharp and drastic declines, the most im- 
portant commodities began to round 
off the long downward trend as early as 
last summer. Since then one commodity 
after another has given indications of 
having reached the nadir and to have 
encountered genuine support. Around 
the close of last year this growing sta- 
bility became more apparent, and with 
the first month of the new year business 
has been favored with a further im- 
provement in the form of at least mod- 
erate advances in many of the more 
important staple prices. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Dun’s Index 140.681 140.401 _ 163.020 

Bradstreet’s ..... 7.7325 7.9123 10.0578 
Bureau of Labor 66.3 68.3 78.4 


HE INDEXES for commodity prices 

continue irregular and most of them 
are still under the influence of the down- 
ward trend. The Irving Fisher index 
number of 200 wholesale commodities 
has dropped back to a new low record 
around 65. Based on average prices for 
1926 as 100, the latest figure is at the 
lowest witnessed since the world war, 
and purchasing power of the dollar 
stands at more than 50 per cent. above 
the average figure for 1926. 
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If you are like most American 
' fathers you have found it easier 


to earn money than to save. 














Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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HEN you have furnished 

your wife the money 
necessary for the family, it 
takes real planning to provide 
also for expenses bound to 
come in the future. 


If you have a wife who shares 
your ambitions and responsi- 
bilities, let her join with you in 
building for the future. She may 
be more willing than you to be- 
gin ina small but effective way. 


All over this country and Can- 
ada there are millions of hus- 
bands and wives who found it 
difficult to save money until 
Metropolitan Field-Men showed 
them how to think. in terms of 
ten cent pieces and dollar bills, 
which they had, instead of one 
hundred dollar and thousand 
dollar bills, which they didn't 
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have. More than that, Field-Men 
collected the small sums each 
week and placed them under 
the care of the largest financial 
institution in the world. 


You know of households left 
penniless, broken up and scat- 
tered. But there are millions of 
families which are insured 
against such tragedy. Further- 
more, they are building thrift 
funds to be paid to their boys 
and girls when they grow up. 


You can plan for future protec- 
tion and thrift funds for your 
children, wife and self whether 
you pay weekly or monthly, 
quarterly or yearly—and have 
your choice of Endowment, 
Whole Life, or policies paid up 
in a specified number of years, 
according to your family needs. 


For policies in any amount, talk to a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT> * *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Domestic Commodity Prices 

2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red.... $.77%  $ .74% $ .98%4 

Corn, No. 2 yel ow... .54 .53 854 
eee, TR, 2 occcesscs 3854 .38 44 

RR era 4.50 4.45 4.70 — 

IN as aia caiean secon .07 .07 0634 
MONET, (GEOG. 06:6:0:050:6: 4.15 4.20 4.70 
Beef, Family ......... 16.75 16.00 20.00 
ivom, 2A. Phila. ...<+. 15.64 15.51 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 29.00 30.00 

RR 3.75 3.75 4.75 
Co A re 7.50 7.25 10.00 
Zinc, E. St. Leuis.... 3.00 3.15 4.00 
BE heats Ce aalaina wa, Goons 4raik 15 21.70 26.00 
MMS ici acnsnsncaas 6.85 6.50 10.15 
DEERE b.iewaniacao kine 4.48 4.80 8.10 
MIN dt ciciecaadinres .103 .103 123 
oS: eae By | 71 85 


The rise in wheat has been the most 
spectacular movement of the past month, 
and while the general advances have not 
been held, the general tone of the mar- 
ket has been greatly aided. Cotton and 
the lesser grains have followed the 
major movement in the wheat *market, 
though in more moderate fashion. Cop- 
per and the other metals have been 
somewhat firmer, though iron and steel 
prices have been moderately soft. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Federal Reserve Returns to Easy- 

Money Policy. Gold Movement 

Still High. Inflation Measures 

P’HE MONEY SITUATION in the 

New York district and more or less 

throughout the entire country has been 

effectively eased by what amounts to 

the announcement of a new reversal in 

the money policy of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

As an indication of the trend in such 
policy the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate of the New York bank was reduced 
from 6 per cent. in the late Summer of 
1929 to a low of 1% per cent. in May, 
1931. This was followed last Fall by a 
rapid advance back to 3% per cent. 


Authorities apparently believe the dan- 
gers of further gold withdrawals are now 
negligible and that the new low interest 
policy by the Federal 


Reserve might 
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have better success in reviving business 
at this time than it had last year. 


HE NEW LOW MONEY POLICY 

appears to be getting under way at 
any rate. The yield on bankers’ bills 
has been cut several times recently, and 
around the close of the past month such 
yields were well below the New York 
rediscount rate, a differential which is 
unusual and not likely to stand. No 
course of action can be definitely pre- 
dicted, but it is significant that financial 
sentiment is definitely expecting a new 
reduction in the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Interest Rates 


2 weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Call Money .......... 24% 214% 14% 
60-90 Day Time....... 3% 3% 
Commercial Paper ... 3% 23% 3 
New York Rediscount 3% 3% 2 


HE GOLD MOVEMENT has con- 

tinued fairly high with respect to 
both exports and imports, but imports 
from Japan and the Far East are still 
offsetting somewhat larger exports 
which continue to go to France. The 
latter movement is. not yet near the 
volume of last Fall and appears to be 
largely a result of private hoarding of 
American gold in France and the smaller 
European countries. 

Money circulation in the United States 
reached a new high record for the past 
eleven years at the close of last year 
with total circulation at $5,648,000,000. 
The previous record, which still stands, 
was set up in October, 1920, at $5,698,- 
000,000, or about $50,000,000 more than 
the 1931 figure. 


EW PLANS FOR INFLATION on 

a moderate scale and with a reason- 
able promise of success in checking the 
recent deflation have brought about a 
much better sentiment on the part of 
the public. Plans for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in particular have 
checked the various downward swings at 
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least temporarily and brought about a 
saner attitude. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have shown their usual seasonal ten- 
dency toward sharp curtailment follow- 
ing the holiday season. Latest figures 
are still holding up fairly well, however, 
and compare satisfactorily with the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 
Mew Wark oo. cscscccd $4,362,320,000 $5,616,791 ,000 
(EN Eee eer 293,000 521,549,000 
Philadelphia ......... 370,527,000 491,723,000 
Cleveland ........... .. 487,362,000 632,045,000 
Riehinond ...... 2.5... 236,881,000 279,880,000 
PRMEDS eka casigesiowee 197,392,000 255,518,000 
NINE 5555 5 cc ce ramece 3,077,000 1,213,454,000 
BE VENER. sieiecc'ens acess 202,718,600 229,381,000 
Minneapolis .......... 115,927,000 155,482,000 
Kansas City ........ 205,182,000 295,490,000 
Rocio) asinine. 3 eosiercrace 122,912,000 156,748,000 
San Francisco ...... 555,875,000 724,338,000 

SRE Me $8,174,466,000 $10,572,399.000 


SHIPPING 


Shipbuilding Still 
Traffic Is Low. 
day? Foreign 


High Though 
European Holi- 
Trade Declines 

HIPBUILDING and actual shipping 

continue to pursue rather divergent 
courses. While shipbuilding and plans 
for new shipbuilding in the future have 
suffered a considerable decline in the 
past year, there is still an extremely 
large volume of passenger tonnage 
under construction. 

On the other hand actual shipping, 
including freight cargoes and passenger 
traffic, has fallen to extremely low levels, 
with the result that very few of the 
larger lines have been able to avoid huge 
losses in 1931. 


ECLINES IN PASSENGER TRAF.- 
FIC have led to various efforts at 
retrenchment. Many official sailings of 
the larger trans-Atlantic liners have 
been canceled and even the cruise epi- 
demic has been overdone, and quite a 
number of such short trips have also 
been canceled. 
At approximately the same time that 
the new super liner of the United States 


Where busines is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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Retailing money on the world’s best security 


--+ the American family 





CORPORATIONS, capitalists, landholders may go 
to their banks and borrow on their assets, stocks, 
bonds, and real estate. 


What of the other, larger portion of the nation’s 
population, the more than 80% who have no bank- 
able securities? They face needs for extra funds 
that are often more critical than a capitalist’s, 
though the amounts they require are too small to 
be loaned at bank interest. Where can they turn? 
What collateral have they to offer? 


Their necessity has been answered. The new busi- 
ness of retailing money recognizes the fact that 
another kind of collateral—the integrity of the 
American family —is even safer and more depend- 
able than the soundest of negotiable securities. 


Last year the leader in this business, Household 
Finance Corporation and its Subsidiaries, retailed 
amounts up to $300 each to more than 350,000 
families for provident purposes. Only husband and 
wife were asked to sign the notes. Only the security 
that is in almost every home and the ability to repay 
the loan in small monthly installments were required. 











These families are not the insolvent minority to 
whom a loan would only mean further depths of 
debt. They are a cross-section of industrious, thrifty 
America; representing 1700 different occupations; 
residing in 90 principal cities and the surrounding 
towns. They stand for our nation, the people be- 
hind our government and treasury. 


These are the families whose word is a gold edged cer- 
tificate to Household for the more than $70,000,000 
loaned them last year. The average amount owed per 
family is $144. This is being repaid in amounts aver- 
aging less than 6% of the family income, while the 
Household budget plan shows the way out of debt. 


This confidence has not been misplaced. The evi- 
dence of Household’s strength and growth through 
good times and poor, and the bad debt loss record 
of less than 1% over the past decade, prove that 
there is no better security than the American family. 


* 


As America’s leader in family financing, the Household Finance 
Corporation is taking the responsibility of furthering the under- 
standing of its business and the service it renders through adver- 
tising such as this. Further facts will be sent gladly on request. 





HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 


One Hundred Forty-Nine Offices in Ninety Cities in, , . ILLINOIS... INDIANA... IOWA... GEORGIA. ..MARYLAND... 


MASSACHUSETTS ... MICHIGAN ... MISSOURI, .. NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK... PENNSYLVANIA ... RHODE ISLAND... WISCONSIN 
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Lines was being launched, annouuce- 
ment was made that the Leviathan, the 
largest ship now in service for this line, 
has not been able to compete favorably 
with foreign ships and may be laid up 
until Spring. 


HE CUNARD SUSPENSION of 


construction on her new vessel is 
another straw in the wind. Mention has 
previously been made in this section of 
the gigantic new, but unnamed, vessel 
which Cunard has had under construc- 
tion in the Clyde River shipyards. The 
vessel was to be about 73,000 tons and 
the largest ship in the world, but toward 
the close of last year announcement was 
suddenly made that further work on the 
construction of this ship would be post- 
poned. 

The announcement precipitated much 
publicity and political oratory. Efforts 
have been made to ensure continuance 
of work on the new ship, but indica- 
tions continue that the new Cunard 
liner will be held up. 

The French Line has proposed a naval 
holiday on new passenger ships by inti- 
mation that it would stop building its 
new French super liner if England 
would do the same. The British line has 
appeared unwilling to give a promise 
that construction on this new ship will 
be entirely abandoned. 


OREIGN TRADE FOR 1931, in both 

exports and imports, fell $2,389,799,- 
000 below that of 1930. Exports for 1931 
were valued at $2,424,183,000, against 1930 
shipments valued at $3,843,181,000, while 
imports in 1931 aggregated $2,090,107,000 
compared with $3,060,908,000 in 1930. 

The year ended with a trade balance 
of $334,076,000 in favor of the United 
States, the lowest excess of exports 
since 1910, when it amounted to 
$188,038,000. 

A further recession in the value of 
merchandise exports during December 
carried the value of 1931 shipments to 
the lowest point since 1914, while im- 
ports, although slightly more in Decem- 
ber, were less in 1931 than in any year 
since 1916. 

December exports were valued at 
$184,000,000, compared with $193,555,000 
in November, but imports rose from 
November’s record low of $149,725,000 to 
$153,000,000 in the same period. 


RANSATLANTIC PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC suffered a _ severe loss 
during 1931, all routes and most of the 
classes of service reporting totals far 
below those of 1930. Passengers on all 


routes on the Atlantic totaled only 939,- 
468 during the year, according to the 
figures compiled by the Transatlantic 
Passenger Conference. This represents 
a loss of 395,389, or 29.62 per cent. from 
the total of 1,334,857 carried in 1930. 

The burden of the loss was felt in 
New York, the principal American port 
of call and departure of the Atlantic 
trade. 

Throughout the year ships came and 
went with quarters empty. Whether the 
depression had affected more seriously 
the travel of Americans to foreign coun- 
tries or of visitors to the United States 
was a moot question that the conference 
figures appear to answer. Passengers 
west-bound to American ports totaled 
307,921, a drop of 186,044, whereas the 
passengers east-bound from the Ameri- 
can ports totaled 382,678, a decrease of 
only 69,158. 

An analysis of the conference figures 
shows the traffic to have been divided as 
follows: 














1930 1931 
United States westbound.... 494,865 307,921 
United States eastbound..... 451,736 382,578 
HOMME ci cch nari tak seadanacas 946,610 690,499 
Canadian westbound ........ 138,509 54,694 
Canadian eastbound ......... 83,573 68,555 
MUMUAD Sidiek de edad hs cansana 222,082 123,249 
Mediterranean westbound ... 83,005 54,488 
Mediterranean eastbound ... 83,169 71,232 
pC ee ore rape rariege arin 166,174 125,720 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Battle of the Century on Rail- 

road Wage Cuts. Union De- 

mands. Factory Activity Gains 

HE FIGHT ON _ RAILROAD 

WAGES has. gradually mounted in 

importance over the past few months 

until finally it has occupied almost the 

center of the stage not only in the field 

of labor, but in the general economic 
picture. 

The famous Chicago meeting of the 
Employers’ Committee and the Union 
Committee was disappointingly slow in 
getting under way. The railroads have 
taken the stand that labor would be bet- 
ter off by accepting a temporary wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. straight down 
the line than to attempt a fight in 
which the railroads would ask for a 15 
per cent. reduction. 

As has been previously anticipated in 
this section, the union leaders have felt 
the press of popular opinion in favor of 
the 10 per cent. reduction, but in the 
Chicago meeting their efforts have been 
directed toward successful bargaining to 
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get as much compensating compromise 
from the railroads as was possible in 
return for such a voluntary cut. 


b ipees UNION DEMANDS have taken 
the path of a six-hour day, better 
facilities for the hiring of union em- 
ployees and a possible guarantee of as 
much total work for union railway men 
in the present year as was hired in 1930, 

These and other demands by labor 
have made the task of concluding the 
meeting successfully a difficult one and 
have thrown some doubt on how much 
the railroads will win from the volun- 
tary reduction. 


ACTORY EMPLOYMENT, wmean- 

while, appears to be recovering from 
the seasonal drop at the close of last 
year. Belated reports for New York 
State indicate a decline of about 1 per 
cent. in factory employment for De- 
cember, compared with the preceding 
month. As a matter of fact, the decline 
in December of last year was not quite 
as much as is usually expected from a 
seasonal standpoint, and the situation 
appears a bit more favorable as the sea- 
sonal recovery in labor activity has 
progressed during the past month. 


CANADA 


Business and Sentiment Im- 
prove Slightly. Wheat Fore- 
casts. Trade Balance Improves 


ENERAL BUSINESS CONDI. 
TIONS have not shown any very 
spectacular improvement thus far in 
1932, but there has at least been a satis- 
factory seasonal gain in many lines, and 
sentiment throughout the dominion has 
improved and is expecting still further 
advance through the Spring months. 
Latest reports by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicated Canadian 
wheat production in the 1931-32 season 
at about 298 million bushels. At the 
close of the last crop year on July 3lst, 
1931, carryover was estimated at 133 mil- 
lion bushels, making the total supply of 
Canadian wheat for the present season 
about 431 million bushels. This com- 
pares with 509 million bushels in the 
previous season and with only 409 
million bushels in the 1929-30 year. 
Domestic consumption of wheat in 
Canada during the present crop year is 
estimated at around 120 million bushels, 
leaving a net balance for possible ex- 
port at around 311 million bushels, which 
is considerably below the previous year. 


ANADIAN TRADE BALANCE ap- 

pears to be constantly, though gradu- 
ally improving, and if present improve- 
ment in exports over imports continues, 
the fiscal year to end March 3lst, 1932, 
will quite likely record a favorable trade 
balance for the first time in a number 
of years. 

During the calendar year of 1931 im- 
ports exceeded exports by only a little 
more than. $7,000,000. This small, un- 
favorable balance compares with over 
$100,000,000 of unfavorable balance in 
Canada’s trade for the previous year 
of 1930. 

For the first nine months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year there is a favorable bal- 
ance of a little over $22,000,000. 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


UC. S. Wheat Crop Lowest 
in Nearly 30 Years But 
Carry-Over Is Still High 


HE WHEAT CROP FOR 1932 in 

the United States is indicated at a 
favorable figure, at least so far as the 
statistical position and probable prices 
are concerned. Recent figures indicate a 
wheat crop for the United States of 
only around 600 million bushels for the 
present year. This will be the smallest 
crop of wheat the United States has 
harvested since 1904, or in almost thirty 
vears, and will be around 50 million 
bushels under the actual average con- 
sumption in this country alone. 

Despite this 1932 shortage, the carry- 
over from previous years is still so large 
that the current year will hardly do 
more than reduce that carryover in a 
favorable fashion. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCED 


(MILLIONS of ACRES 47 U.S.) 
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Even if exports from this country un- 
til the end of the present crop year con- 
tinued at the same levels as during the 
past six months, total exports would be 
only about 140,000,000 bushels and would 
still leave a carryover of record propor- 
tions at over 400 million bushels from 
the old crop. 

Such a carryover would still be around 
% million bushels more than the highest 
figure previously reported in American 


history, which was on July Ist, 1931. 


MPROVEMENT IN PRICES has 
been the keynote of the commodity 
markets during the past month and has 
even come into prominence as a major 
tactor in the entire economic picture. 
There is no question of the improved 
tone in the general commodity markets 
which has been gradually taking shape 
lor many months. Many authorities cite 
the long decline in commodity prices 
Which started in 1929 as one of the most 
important causes of our current and 
long business depression. There seems 
little question but that this drop has 
exercised a definitely unfavorable effect 
on business and has brought about the 
necessity for readjustments which we 
are now going through. 
The tendency of recent months for 
greater firmness in commodity prices, 
chiefly in cotton and grain, therefore, is 


hailed as a favorable economic develop- 
ment, 


SILVER PRICES IRREGULAR 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output still 

Sunday Closings. 

on Copper and 
IL PRODUCTION in the United 
States has again turned slightly ir- 
regular but is still running far below the 
intermediate peaks of late last year. The 
latest estimate by the American Petro- 
leum Institute places domestic crude oil 
output at only about 2,200,000 barrels 
per day. This is a good decline from 
the preceding week and is still more 
than 200,000 barrels per day below the 
high point reached December 12th, 1931. 

Despite this recent decline, which 
resulted largely from the new policy of 
Sunday shutdowns, current production 
figures are still running moderately 
above the low levels reported in the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 

Stocks of gasoline held by refineries 
representing 95.2 per cent. of the re- 
fining capacity, reporting to the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, gained 747,000 
barrels during the latest reported week 
to 39,853,000 barrels. 


Favored by 
World Progress 
Sugar Pacts 


OPPER CURTAILMENT has sui- 

fered one more of its many reversals. 
Around the beginning of the year re- 
ports from Europe had a world agree- 
ment on copper curtailment practically 
signed, sealed and delivered, but by the 
middle of January new difficulties began 
to crop up. 

The present status appears to be that 
the delay is only temporary and in part 
a technical one. Meanwhile copper 
prices have been firmer and point to the 
success of a world restriction plan in 
the not distant future. 


HE SUGAR SITUATION continues 

somewhat indefinite, but a little 
more hopeful than it appeared around 
the beginning of the new year. Efforts 
at further curtailment on a world basis 
have not yet been successful but hope 
is still entertained of a new accord some 
time before Summer. 

The recent international sugar con- 
ference which was held in Europe has 
been adjourned indefinitely to-allow dele- 
gates to obtain further data and to 
evolve definite principles on questions 
which are still unsettled. 

Meanwhile, President Machado has 
signed a decree inaugurating the new 
sugar season, and most of the Cuban 
mills began grinding around the middle 
of the past month. 
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WASHINGTON 


Congress Shows Real Progress 
Under Spur of Necessity. The Re- 
construction Corp. and New Taxes 
ONGRESSIONAL ACTION has be- 
come more than a theoretical ter- 
minology in the past month as the lash 
of public opinion, the executive adminis- 
tration and the very seriousness of the 
situation has driven the august body 
into about the best example in many 
years of what Congress can do in re- 
sponse to real pressure from the voting 
public, and on such occasions as the 
present when the need of the moment 
looms larger than party politics. 


Things began to happen immediately 
after Congress reassembled following 
the holidays. A little time was perhaps 
lost in putting through the Democratic 
tariff bill, which would take power from 
the President and give it to Congress, 
and which will undoubtedly be vetoed 
by President Hoover if it reaches him. 


GOVERNMENT COSTS SET NEW RECORD 
(EXPENDITURES 7x BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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HE EMERGENCY RECONSTRUC- 

TION CORPORATION bill has 
been the most important legislation in 
the present session of Congress. As has 
been previously explained, the bill calls 
for Government credit in establishing a 
two billion dollar corporation which will 
be in a position to extend financial aid 
to corporations, groups, banks and other 
associations on frozen assets or on paper 
which is not discountable with the cen- 
tral banks under present Federal Re- 
serve law. 


The measure has already had a favor- 
able effect upon general sentiment and 
public morale, and present plans call for 
a rapid program of putting the new 
company to work. 

The latest indications are that the 
Federal Reserve is once more returning 
to the easy money policy which it pur- 
sued from the Fall of 1929 through the 
Fall of 1931. This policy was reversed 
to one of higher interest rates last Oc- 
tober to meet the crisis brought about 
by foreign financial difficulties and to 
check the tremendous volume of gold 
exports then going out to France. 

The tax problem is the next large one 
to come before the present Congress, 
and while bitter warfare is indicated, 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
the Government must arrange to raise 
new funds by additional taxation. 
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- WATCHMAN... 
TELL US OF THE NIGHT 

















HOTELS STATLER 














Watchman, as you make the method- 
ical circuit of your floors, what are your 
thoughts? Are you tempted, by the all- 
pervading peace, to intone, as watchmen 
used to do, “All’s well! All’s well!” 

Do you ever, as you pass the rows of 
numbered doors, philosophize like this: 
“There are women here who are timorous 
when alone at night in their own homes. 
There are those who thought they 
couldn’t rest in a strange bed. Yet they 
all sleep like children in their cribs.” 

Do you ever soliloquize like that ? Prob- 
ably not. You sum it up in a word to 
your wife in the morning, “It’s a dull 
job I have. Nothing happens at all.” 


But you are an old Statler employee’, 
so you know the reasons for the calm. 
You could tell us there are two. One is 
the feeling of absolute security felt by 
our guests. The other is the beds, the 
soothing, restful beds. 

You could tell us, too, that the beds 
lull one to sleep because they’re equipped 
with deep box springs and inner-spring 
hair mattresses. 

You would say, “They’re good beds. 
The best that can be had.” And you 
would be right, for they are. And we 
might add — we have always thought 
that the most important thing in a hotel 
room is the bed. And so we have pro- 
vided the finest springs and mattresses 
we could buy, and covered them with 
snowy sheets and soft blankets, that our 
guest might sleep the perfect sleep and 
rise refreshed. 

*730 of Statler stockholders are em- 


plovees. 























where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 


B O 
CLEVELAND 


in NEW YORK, 


$ TON 
DETROIT 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUES 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


FORBES for 


INTERNATIONAL 


Lausanne Conference Comes Cloxy 
to a European Fiasco. Germany 
Adamant Against Further Rep. 
arations. Allied War = Debts 


| HE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE oj 
| European nations on the problem of 
| German reparations, finances and inter- 
| national war debts still stands out as 
| one of the high lights in the generally 
discouraging international situation, de- 
spite postponement of the meeting. 

Up to almost the last minute before 
| the conference was scheduled to meet 
| no nation seemed very definite about 

whether it would be held on schedule or 
| not. With the failure of the United 
| States to send representatives or ob- 
| servers; with Austria already in default, 
| and Bulgaria, Greece and even larger 
European nations close to the brink; 
| and finally with the Disarmament Con- 
ference rapidly approaching, the pro- 
jected Lausanne meeting offered rather 
| discouraging possibilities for definite 
| action, and many international authori- 
ties went on record as favoring its post- 
ponement long before the interested na- 
tions had decided on that course. 


STEEL ACTIVITY STILL LOW 


(INDEX of OPERATIONS ) 
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The most likely results loom con- 
| stantly larger as a mere statement ot 
_the necessity for further extension of 
| the international debt moratorium, espe- 
cially in view of Germany’s definite 
stand that she can no longer continue 
to pay reparations. 


rTMHE GERMAN ULTIMATUM came 
rather unexpectedly during the past 
month, and yet it could not have been 
; wholly unexpected after the recent re- 
port of the experts’ committee. The 
United States continues its stubborn 
German reparations pay- 
ments, whether continued’ or discon- 
| tinued, have no bearing upon the obli- 
gations of the other allied powers to ws. 

' German short term credits continue 
embarrassing to American bankers. In 
the face of temporary inability to pay. 
about the only course remaining is to 
continue the standstill agreement and 
to renew such short term credits. Recent 
figures from Berlin appear to be fairly 
reliable and show that German banks 
owe the United States or American prl- 
around 


stand that 


vate institutions somewhere 
$430,000,000 on short term credits. 
Meanwhile, 


| Conference on arms reduction. 
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international eyes are 
| turning toward the forthcoming Geneva 
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This Is 


Inventions 


1932! — Shown at 


Cleveland—A House of Porcelain 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ne Radio City: Silence. These days 
everybody interested in any kind of 
equipment that can go into an office 
building is watching Radio City (the big 
new $250,000,000 unit sponsored by the 
Rockefellers; see Forses, November 15, 
1931, page 15). Naturally, it is expected 
that into this group of 1932 buildings will 
go all the newest methods of construc- 
tion and types of equipment which can 
be counted on to pay their way either on 
an economy basis or by helping the 
buildings to attract tenants. 

Now comes word that Radio City will 
silence all its several thousand offices by 
building-in beneath each window a metal 
box that contains an air filter and a 
motor blower, and almost completely 
shuts out street noises. 

The world-famous Savoy Hotel over 
in London recently installed 600 similar 
units to isolate its guests from the noises 
of the Thames embankment below, and 
several apartment houses and _ office 
buildings in New York which found 
their space unrentable (because of the 
nearness of an elevated railroad or other 
noise-factory) have taken a_ similar 
step. 


TF 


\O This is 1932! Development ot all 
\’ kinds of apparatus to make us com- 
fortable and more efficient, in our offices 
and homes seems to be proceeding apace 
these days. One new air filter unit, an- 
nounced in January, weighs only two 
pounds, but will, it is said, absorb more 
than two pounds of dust. It is claimed, 
in fact, that two of the units (used in 
tandem) will remove more than 99 per 
cent. of the dust and dirt from incoming 
air. This new unit is never cleaned; 
when it has eaten its quota of dirt, you 
simply throw it away. Surprisingly 
enough, its container is made of paper; 
its “insides” are glass wool. 

Here’s another startler. The newest 
method of maintaining the moisture con- 
tent of a room within the range neces- 
sary to good health sets the electric eye 
to watch your window pane. When the 
moisture on the inside of the glass be- 
comes sufficiently heavy to interrupt a 
ray of light, off goes your humidifying 
apparatus. When the moisture disap- 
pears, the apparatus starts in again to 
add to the moisture content of the air. 


HOWN at Cleveland. Visitors at 
Cleveland in the last days of January 
have been able to see a greater 
number of devices for making healthy 
the air we breathe than has ever before 
been assembled in one place. Here, in 
the giant annex to the Cleveland public 
auditorium, the Second International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition 
‘sponsored by the American Society of 


i 


will 


.resembling a_ rich, 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers) was 
scheduled. 

A few of the interesting items shown: 
A “humidity thermometer” tells precisely 
the condition of the air in your room 
without use of wet bulbs or calculating 
tables. (Readers of Forses for August 
15, 1931, pages 14-16, will recall that when 
the humidity of the air is increased, the 
comfort point for the occupants is sev- 
eral degrees of heat lower. Thus the 


new instrument should be a_ coal 
saver: .. .) 
Several new devices which can be 


built into the upper part of a warm air 
furnace automatically humidify the air 
in the rooms above, and at least one of 
them replenishes its own water pans... . 

One unit cabinet washes and humi- 
difies the air of a single room at a time, 
and several “flivver air conditioners” for 
Summer use cool the air of a single 
room. These devices plug into an elec- 
tric light socket like any other piece of 
electrical equipment. .. . 

“Bring in the radiator!” may become 
a familiar saying where another ex- 
hibited device is used. This is an electric 
radiator which consumes current only 25 
per cent. of the time but maintains a 
constant temperature in the room. The 
secret is diphenyl, a chemical which ab- 
sorbs a large amount of heat and gives 
it off slowly, under thermostatic control. 
This new radiator is portable, so that it 
can be removed from one room to an- 
other or it can be built ‘into the wall. 
Operating cost is claimed to be lower 
than for hot water or steam heat of equal 
effectiveness. 


HOUSE of Porcelain! 

rather amazing building stunt is 
going on in Cleveland. A_ porcelain 
enameled house is being built, and it is 
no freak nor advertising trick either. 
It is being constructed because its 
makers think they can produce a bet- 
ter house this way. 

As specially reported to Forsrs, “The 
house will have an exterior of what is 
known as a mat glaze porcelain enamel, 
buff limestone in 
color. The enameled units are made in 
the form of shallow, rectangular panels, 
backed with insulating material.” 

Note the use of insulating material. 
Perhaps, after all, the comfortable house 
that can be erected by mass production 
is in sight. Construction of the Cleve- 
land house will start as soon as the archi- 
tects have completed their plans. 


Another 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company 
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Yes Can 
Lead Men 


in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a 
leader. Not only does a knowledge of law 
give you the key to the right move in busi- 
ness but it makes you a leader of men in- 
stead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Every- 
where, you find law-trained men filling the 
high executive positions. Go to school at 
home—study law nights—follow in the foot- 
steps of great men. You can do it if you will. 


What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 


Answer that question yourself in light of 
these facts. “In looking over the field,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 
“T find that nearly all the positions com- 
manding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are 
filled by men who have studied law.”” Many 
great corporations, for instance the C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., International Paper Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Packard Motor 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you’re in a large or 
small company or your own business, you 
need a practical knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. Full 
law course leading to LL.B. or shorter 
business law training. All text material in- 
cluding fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valu- 
able 64-page ‘‘Law Guide” and “Evidence” 
books free. Act now. 


— — - Find Yourself Through LaSalle! = — — 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 2364-LR Chicago 
I would welcome your salary-increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘‘Amer- 
ican Law and Procedure,” all without 
obligation. . 


LJLaw: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important phase of business. 

If more interested in one of the 
fields indicated below, check and 
mail now. 

O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 







OExpert Bookkeeping 

O Business Correspon- 

OHigher Accountancy dence 

OTraffic Management 0 Stenotypy— 

ORailway Station Stenography 
Management OC. P. A. Coaching 

OBanking and Finance (OBusiness English 

O Commercial Law Commercial Spanish , 

O Industrial Management (Effective Speaking 

O Modern Foremanship O Telegraphy 

O Personnel Manage- OR 
m 


ailway Accounting’ 
ent O Paper Salesmanship 
OCredit and Collection Correspondence 














CLOSING 
QUOTATIONS 


A FAVORITE quotation after the | 
bustle of a day on the exchange I 
is “Let’s split a bottle of Can- 
ada Dry.” 








And, in fact, there’s no drink 
so quick to take the huskiness 
out of your throat, so delightful | 
to taste, and so exhilarating as 
this Champagne of Ginger Ales. 
| A man’s drink . . . a gentle- 
man’s drink, Canada Dry adds 
charm and distinction to every 
occasion in business as well as 
at home. With a new large size 
and new low prices, it is more 
than ever the outstanding ginger 
ale today. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 















































&xecutive 


Business Training 


for Your Son 


Give your son the foundation for success in 
business. Babson Institute offers young men 
a highly practical nine months’ residential 
course in executive business training that will 
save years of preparation for the major re- 
sponsibilities of business. Students are in a 
commercial environment, keep regular office 
hours and have frequent contact with actual 
business organizations. 


Send for Booklet 


Investigate this unique course of business 
training. Our booklet gives complete details. 
Sent without obligation, on request. Write for 
a copy today. 


New Term Opens March 26th 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 114 Babson Park, Mass. 





Webster’s Collegiate 


saves me many precious 
minutes every day 


106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary of 
Biography; Gazetteer ; rules of punctua- 
tion; the use of capitals, abbreviations, 
etc. ; foreign phrases. 1,268 pages. 1,700 
illustrations. 














ed Dictionary 
ee Edition: Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. At your 
bookseller or from the 
publishers. Free speci- 
men pages on 1 uest. 
C. MERRIAMCO. 
145 Gealen. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Car Values Not Yet Uniform 


Volume Uncertainties Retard Outputs 
-—Big Companies Seek Some Economies 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


a 
S the shows roll Westward, the 
A cry of “extraordinary values” will 
grow in volume. More car for the 
money; every car a better value than a 
year ago. But— 

A scanning of new models to discover 
relative values, brings inequalities strongly 
into view. The massing of offerings and 
models to sell in a price range of $700 to 
$900 is unmistakeable; so is the fact 
that this realignment of prices has left a 
number of cars selling out of line. The 
public cannot shut its eyes, draw a car 
out of the pack, and expect to get utmost 
value, except by luck. There is a great 
chance to exercise discrimination. 

Reputation, relative size of a company, 
previous standing in sales, and value of 
offerings, are not an infallible guide to 
the new values. You find them sometimes 
where least expected. 

This emphasizes what I have previously 
written about 1932 being a highly selec- 
tive year. New leaders may arise; some 
old ones subside. What will manufacturers 
do to equalize values? 


RODUCTION Awaits Gauge of 

Volume. January production statis- 
tics may be disappointingly low this year. 
This won’t necessarily mean a poor de- 
mand. Add that to a previous statement 
of mine that high output figures wouldn’t 
necessarily mean a good demand, because 
of the need to stock dealers, and a con- 
tradiction appears. It is to be explained 
by a set of circumstances arising this 
year. 

Some of the most striking of the new 
models didn’t actually get into production 
until late in January, while others, even 
now, haven’t begun to roll off assembly 
lines in volume. The small Rockne is only 
now. getting under way; the low priced 
Packard eight is in a similar situation, 
while actual production of the new twelve 
is several weeks away. De Soto didn’t get 
into production until after the New 
York Show and several other important 
new cars were kept from the manufactur- 
ing departments until public showing had 
been made. 

It appears, then, that manufacturers 
have pursued a policy of watchful waiting 
to a greater extent than in recent years. 
They believed it wise to wait until volume 
might be gauged before starting wheels 
turning. This explains the tardy placing 
of orders for raw materials and parts 
which seemed an anomaly in view of the 
known activity in getting out new public 
temptations. 


M. PULLS Closer Together. <A 

* movement toward further integra- 
tion and economy is announced by General 
Motors. In the Southeast territory a 
general staff will supervise dealers of all 
lines except Chevrolet and replace the 
separate staffs supervising the sales of the 
individual manufacturing units. A sub- 


sidiary company has been formed with 


headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., and it is & 
expected that a similar change will be © 


made in other territory if the experiment 
proves successful. 

The new plan has, among other merits, 
one of reducing the number of men in- 
terpreting company policies to dealers and 
so permitting more extensive cultivation 
of this supervising staff. It will also cut 
the costs of duplication which will mount 
as dealers handling more than one G. M, 
line grow in number. 


NCHORING the Rolling Stone. 
Greater stability of retail sales forces 
and to some extent, at least, an. equaliza- 
tion of seasonal fluctuations in the earnings 
of salesmen, is being sought by the 
Studebaker company through the opera- 
tion of a plan just launched. This is the 
plan: 

On every car sold between January first 
and September 30, this year, the factory 
will set aside $5 to the credit of the retail 
salesman. Payment from this fund will 
be made to every salesman who qualifies 
by selling twenty or more cars during the 
period and likewise completes whatever 
courses in sales the company may elect to 
conduct. A further qualification for elig- 
ibility for payment is continuous employ- 
ment with some Studebaker dealer for the 
entire duration of the period. Salesmen 
can, however, go from one Studebaker 
dealer to another. Payment will be made 
in three equal amounts on the first day of 
October, November and December of the 
current year. 

It is expected that the plan will give 
retail salesmen a much needed incentive 
to stick under one banner and so reduce 
the rapidity of rolling from post to post 
which has always been the bane of the 
industry. 


HOW Returns Called Satisfactory. 


Actual sales recorded at the New 
York Show cannot be accurately stated 


but it is thought that they were on a par 
with last year. It is certain, however, that 
the expression of intention to buy was 
greater than it was in 1931. 

In the light of the multitude of new 
offerings it is not to be wondered that 
more direct sales were not made. Pros- 
pects who exercised any discrimination 
must have been overwhelmed by the prob- 
lem of picking the best buy. Given time 
to think over what they saw and heard. 
they will come forward and demonstrate 
the real selling effect of the show during 
the next month or two. 


ASSING of an Old Name. 
land car is no more; the name re- 
mains only as a company. General Motors 
decided to let the name lapse and place its 
money on Pontiac. Thus passes a name 
that has graced various automobiles since 


1900. 
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Building Industry Is 
Ready to Go Ahead 


Low Prices and the Prospect of 
Lower Wages Encouraging Factors 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


[ is just beginning to dawn on many 
I in the construction industry that they 

have been doing pretty well as com- 
pared with other industries and they are 
perking up. They are deriving consider- 
able cheer from the ‘“America-at-Work” 
programs being broadcast by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. And as 
their pessimism gives way, they are be- 
coming more confident of a stable, satis- 
factory future for their industry. 

A vast amount of construction side- 
tracked during 1930 and 1931 must be 
undertaken before long. Some of it. can 
wait still longer, to be sure, but a lot of 
it will start with the first evidences of 
better times. An important factor in the 
situation, and one upon which much re- 
liance is being placed, is the prevailing low 
building costs. The “Engineering News- 
Record” recently pointed out that these 
costs now are 16.5 per cent. below Janu- 
ary a year ago and that the 1931 average 
was 10.4 per cent. below 1930. Corpora- 
tions and individuals with deferred plans 
are not likely to run much longer the risk 
of advancing costs on necessary projects. 


ea ney wages, the most important 
of these factors, are being given spe- 
cial attention. It is believed in the in- 
dustry that some concessions will be made 
by the workers, and that satisfactory wage 
readjustments will be effected by April 1. 
In that event, the most auspicious time for 
building operations in more than a decade 
will be presented, and the promoters of 
many extensive projects are likely to take 
advantage of it. 

With these thoughts in mind, a good 
inany construction leaders feel they are on 
firm ground in adopting $4,000.000,000 as 
a reasonable estimate of the volume of 
activity the industry can count on. The 
loss in volume during last year was a little 
more than $1,000,000,000 below the 1930 
totals. 

Residential construction, while disap- 
pointing, held up fairly well, everything 
considered, and in New York City the 
only borough which reported any distinct 
falling off from 1930 in housing construc- 
tion was Manhattan. 


OMMERCIAL building made a poor 

showing in 1931, and the connection 
between this and the business depression 
is obvious. However, the interesting fact 
is stated by Charles F. Palmer, president 
of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, that the latest 
survey made by that organization shows 
office buildings in all the principal cities 
of the United States to be 82 per cent. 
rented, despite the low ebb of business. 
With 90 per cent. occupancy regarded as 
the profitable basis for such structures, it 
is apparent that even a moderate upswing 
in business will create a market for fur- 
ther modern quarters in such structures, 
particularly in various cities other than 
New York. 
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Don’t take Our Word- 


ask your Doctor! 







Smoking should be a pleasure—not a 
cause of indigestion, dizziness, fatigue 


and headaches. 


If you feel any of these ill effects 
after smoking, the reason is — but, 
no, don’t take our word for it, ask 
your doctor. 


The chances are that he will say: 


You need not cut out smoking—but smoke 


SANO CIGARS 


(Nicotine reduced to less than 1%) 


Your doctor will recommend SANO Cigars because they are 
processed and treated so scientifically that not only the nicotine 
content is reduced to a minimum, but also the other poisons such 
as carbon monoxide, furfurol, pyridine and hydrocyanic acid, etc., 
originally present in all tobacco. 


In SANO the harmful effects are minimized---you get only the full flavor 
of the finest tobacco—the richness, the aroma, the thrill of the choicest, long, 
all-Havana filler. 


SANO CIGARS will be a revelation to you. They will bring you all the 
pleasure of the best cigar you ever smoked and leave none but pleasant 
memories. Try them and you will thank your doctor for having made a 
loyal SANO smoker of you. 


If yours does 
trial package. 


Most good dealers and clubs carry SANO. 
not—send the coupon for a convincing 


Health Cigar Co., Inc., 81 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a trial package of 7 SANO INVINCIBLES—regular price, 15¢ each. 
My remittance of $1.00 is enclosed. 


Name 


Street No. 


SU PI NUE eee Sh Vik nd cscs aes BVs Tes oi6 6 arian donk arate Meant Seen OES 








Also Makers of Sano Cigarettes and Sano Pipe Tobacco—all reduced to less than 1% Nicotine 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
Ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many, but the 
predominating feature is— 
added margin of safety not 
otherwise obtainable. 


How much more secure you 
| are with ten shares of stock in 
ten different leading industries 
than you would be with a hun- 
dred shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 


Ask for Booklet F. 509 
100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir& (0 


| Members 
New York Stock 





Exchange 


New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E, 42d St. 


38 Broadway 

















Large or Small Orders 


executed with the . same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
[10 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on Trading 
Methods sent free on request 


(HisHoum & (HaPMaAN 


Members New York Stock Exchanae 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























“The Story of An Investor” 


Investors, new and old, can profit 
personally from the experiences of 
an investor as told in this booklet. 
A copy may be had by addressing 


Department F-1 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Has the Turn 
—— Come? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 

















ae 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 

















Babson Park, Mass. cue 


mus Div. 10-1, 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Recovery Seems About Spent Though 


Gradual Long-Swing 


Accumulation 


egdow i: 
Continues 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE sharp, sudden and intermedi- 

| ate recovery which we had been 

talking about since the beginning 

of December finally got under way on 

the day that our last article was writ- 

ten, and, incidentally, just as we were 

about ready to admit we were wrong in 
expecting it. 

The recovery was fast, strong, while 
it lasted, and carried very close to the 
average objectives which we had previ- 
ously predicted for it in the January Ist 
article. The Times index reached 81 
compared with our forecast of 82, Stand- 
ard average got to 71 against our pre- 
diction of 72, but Dow-Jones got up to 
only about 88 against our proposed 
figure of 92. 

These tops were reached shortly after 
the middle of January and were fol- 
lowed by a slow and moderate reaction, 
losing about one third of the previous 
gain, and leading up to the day of 
present writing which shows a tendency 
toward greater firmness once more, but 
on much reduced volume. 


Pp ERSONALLY, we feel that the ad- 
vance around the middle of January 
was satisfactory for our prophesied in- 
termediate recovery, that a fairly good 
top was formed on strong selling, and 
that such a top could stand for a while, 
followed by further general reaction. 

We also recognize, however, that the 
market has been developing a generally 
stronger tone for the past two or three 
months, that its “immediately present 
action is good and that there is still 
room, therefore, for resumption of the 
recent advance into slightly higher 
ground than was witnessed shortly after 
the middle of the month. 

That mid-month -top, as we prevously 
noted, did not come fully up to the 
points of objective which we forecasted. 
We therefore admit the satisfactory 


release by air mail, or 
sent to interested readers on 


Advance 
the 


a telegraphic summary of this regular 
day of its writing. 


chances for development of some fur- 
ther intermediate strength in the market 
to fully cover our forecasted limits. 

If the advance broke through those 
levels decisively, then the next strong 
resistance points would be those given 
in the December 15th issue, namely, 90 
for our Times average of 50 stocks, 105 
for Dow-Jones and perhaps around 80 
for Standard Statistics. 


O summarize, we are frankly in 
favor of further reaction, possibly 
even into new low ground during the 
coming month, and we merely give the 
upper resistance points, "named above, 
in deference to the market’s currently 
good action and the possibility of re- 
newed advance for the short-term. 
Many authorities are going on record 
that the long bear market is over, but 
most of them have done that before. As 
usual, we admit the possibility that we 
have seen the lowest points but, if forced 
to take a definite stand, we would vote 
for one more period of liquidation into 
new low ground. 


E have called attention to the 

forces of slow accumulation 
which are gradually laying the founda- 
tion for a permanent bottom but we 
doubt if such accumulation is very near 
to completion. For the long-swing in- 
vestor we feel justified in continuing to 
advise gradual completion of additional 
accumulation of strong stocks to bring 
his ratio up to 70 per cent. stocks and 
only 30 per cent. cash reserve. 

For the short-swing speculative trader 
who bought stocks on our advised specu- 
lative campaign of the last two issues. 
we would favor taking profits and 
standing aside temporarily to await bet- 
ter indications of renewed advance. 


JANUARY 21, 1932. 


article will be 
Rates on request. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1932 


Wall erent 
POINTERS 


AILS have acted particularly well, 
R rebounding rapidly from an over- 

sold condition. Utilities have 
also acted well, as have manufacturing, 
equipments, and stores. Oils, steels and 
coppers, reflecting a rather dubious 
trade outlook for the first quarter of 
1932 have made little headway. 

Motors have been disappointing, sur- 
prisingly so because a rise around the 
Auto Show is usually witnessed. How- 
ever, uncertainty prevailing in the in- 
dustry relative to Ford’s plans, and pos- 
sibilities of disappointing sales, have 
dampened bullish enthusiasm. 


A UBURN reported earnings of $17.64 
per share for 1931, in line with ex- 
pectations. Cars sold totalled 34,000 
compared with 14,000 in 1930 and 23,000 
in 1929, the previous banner year. Bal- 
ance sheet was very satisfactory, cur- 
rent assets amounting to $14,401,000, 
and current liabilities $1,923,000, thus a 
current ratio of 7 to 1 is indicated. 

It is still too soon to appraise 1932 
possibilities. Mr. Cord expects the 
Company to sell 60,000 units this year, 
and to report earnings in excess of 
1931. This should not be impossible for 
Auburn is providing a number of new 
features, including dual-ratio, and has 
priced their cars most attractively. We 
believe Auburn reasonably priced and 
purchases are advised on a scale from 
135. 


J. REYNOLDS was one of the few 

e Companies which enjoyed com- 
parative prosperity in 1931. In _ that 
year, it earned $3.63 as compared with 
$3.42 in 1930. Balance sheet was ex- 
ceptionally liquid, net treasury assets 
(of which cash and government securi- 
ties equalled $44,474,000) were $61,237,000 
compared with $48,594,000 in 1930, and 
net current assets $147,017,000 compared 
with $140,058,000 or $14.70 per share on 
the 10,000,000 combined class A and B 
shares outstanding. 

The Company increased the amount 
of its own stock held as an investment, 
the value now reaching $13,413,000 com- 
pared with $9,455,000 a vear ago. In 
addition to these net current assets, 
fixed assets after reserves amounted to 
$14,732,000 or $1.47 per share, compared 
with a slightly greater amount in 1930, 
$1.52 per share. Goodwill patents, etc., 
are carried at $1. 

Were the cigarette outlook more 
promising, we could recommend this 
issue highiy. With a slight decline in 
cigarette production probable, and with 
increased taxes from both state and 
national sources likely, which increase 
may be borne in part by the cigarette 
manufacturer, the outlook is sufficiently 
beclouded to avoid this issue, as also 





other leading cigarette issues, for the 
early months of 1932. 


NITED CORPORATION reported 

earnings of 75 cents on 14,531,197 
shares in 1931 compared with 78 cents 
on 12,360,531 shares in 1930. Only slight 
changes in the Company’s portfolio were 
made, additional shares of Niagara Hud- 
son Power having been acquired from 
St. Regis Paper, and 35,714 shares of 
Columbia Oil and Gas acquired, thus 
making its total holdings 84,/69 shares. 

Total investments were carried at 
$592,821,000 on the balance sheet. How- 
ever, they had a market value of $400,- 
670,000 in 1930, and had shrunk to $269,- 
405,000 at the end of 1931. Bank loans 
were nominal, standing at $12,588,000. 
Liquidating value of United Corporation 
as of December 31, 1931 was $9.20 per 
share. 

United Corporation has a substantial 
interest in Columbia Gas and Electric, 
and the change in the latter’s dividend 
policy, i.e., paying dividends in the form 
of convertible preferred stock instead ‘of 
cash, will reduce net earnings of United 
Corp., in 1932 to approximately 46 cents 
per share. As a consequence the 75 
cents dividend now being paid by 
United Corporation is likely to be re- 
duced. This may act as a deterrent on 
United Corporation temporarily. 

Still when it is considered that. the 
Corporation enjoys exceptional financial 
backing and market sponsorship, and 
owns “key” properties principally along 
the strategic Atlantic sea-board, and 
above all when it is considered that 
liquidating value is the all-important 
consideration in evaluating a_ holding 
company issue, it must be recognized 
that United Corporation is intrinsically 
cheap. This issue is recommended at 
current levels of 8 to 10. 


NITED FRUIT reported $2.31 a | 


share compared with $4.24 a vear 
ago. After payment of dividends and 
special reserves, surplus was reduced 
from $205,942,000 to $190,215,000. Bal- 
ance sheet was very satisfactory, net 
treasury assets (of which cash and 
securities totalled $43,567,000) having in- 
creased, since 1930, from $36,449,000 to 
$44,819,000 and net current assets from 
$47,921,000 to $52,470,000. Deducting 
therefrom a slight amount of funded 
debt, and a government loan to assist 
in building its merchant marine, there 
was available approximately $13.60 on 
the 2,925,000 shares outstanding. 

In addition the Compuny had fixed 
assets in excess of $169,000,000, which 
after reserves, is equivalent to $49. per 
share. Thus at current levels, United 
Fruit is selling at twice net current asset 
value but less than one half its book 
value. 
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A Long-Expected 


, 


FINANCIAL leaders have predicted 
that sooner or later a new type of 
trust instrument would be created 
—more flexible than the old fixed 
trust, yet retaining its stabilizing 
features. That prediction has been 
fulfilled in “twin” trusts, NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 
(Maximum Cumulation Type), and 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 
1956 (Maximum Distribution 
Type). @ Their portfolios are fixed 
to the extent that no substitution of 
stocks is permitted. Stocks may be 
eliminated from the portfolios, 
however, for any sound long-term 
investment reasons. A Research De- 
partment, headed by a noted econo- 
mist, is continually engaged in 
studies of conditions affecting the 
investment standing of the 34 stocks 
underlying these trust shares. @ The 
investor receives the benefit of con- 
linuous expert supervision such as 
few investors can individually ob- 
tain. More than 1500 banks and se- 
curity dealers recommend NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES. Consult 


a 


one of them today. ‘on 


North /\merican 


TRUST SHARES 





Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 




















Have You Made 
Large Profit Recently? 


In 1929 the public eagerly bought stocks at dizzy 
prices which quickly tumbled, leaving only loss and 
despair. Today many of these same individuals re- 
fuse to buy at absurdly low prices—refuse the un- 
precedented bargains now admitted to exist by astute 
financiers—-refuse to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

Just consider the astonishing profits recently made 
by shrewd buyers. Nickel Plate up 59% in one 
day—and 250% in 22 days. Sinclair up 73% in 
16 days. Erie up 75% in 19 days. United Corpora 
tion up 30% in 18 days. New Haven up 56% in 
22 days. Johns-Manville up 45% in 22 days. 
Texas Corporation up 27% in 17 days. These are 
only a few of many recent spectacular gains. 

We are this week recommending the purchase of a 
low-priced stock which yields approximately 9% and 
possesses exceptional profit possibilities. Simply 
send us your name and address and full details 
relative to this bargain stock will be sent free upon 
request. Also an interesting book called ‘‘Making 
Money in Stocks.’ Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 314, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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No 
No 
No 
100 


No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 1930 
834 $38 $6.32 
4,153 21 0.15 
2,402 94 9.77 
1,258 42 2.86 
653 24 3.02 
691 29 3.24 
2,474 55 8.08 
600 129 5.44¢ 
1,656 43 1.04 
600 26 4.16 
1,061 5 Nil 
770: = =82 1.41 
10,155 16 0.60 
j a 39 0.03 
1,830 66 3.44 
450 138 6.24 
17,973 144 10.44 
3,077 33 8.56 
400 81 Nil 
8,865 61 2:07 
3,582 24 1.42 
2,000 25 Nil® 
589 31 3.41 
2,422 268 12.86 
823 229 7.58 
2,691 54 1.02 
203 84 5.43? 
843 56 1.94 
2503 137 7.45 
2,258 28 232 
446 43 5:52 
2,098 14 0.56 
3,200 144 5.26 
4,373 37 5.12 
770 68 7.698 
740 94 7.25 
252 42 4.22 
5,000 7 1.50 
244 24 ae. 
977 54 6.16¢ 
512 16 6.64« 
194 %201 10.95 
277 Nil Nil® 
1,123 +45 Nil 
1,800 50 3.47 
7,655 50 4.44 
Ei 123 Nil 
362 31 2.31 
4,415 26 0.05 
1,000 12 th5 
341 68 0.41 
11,684 20 1.76 
1,037 30 2.03 
34,011 6 0.61 
11,457 37 5.06 
1,733 43 5.04 
2,113 8 Nil® 
4,743 32 0.05 
2,530 34 4.86 
500 154 4.59 
1,000 26 Nilk 
6,295 8 Nil 
504 63 4.048 
516. 217 9.10 
1,689 96 3.60 
1,050 39 1.10 
3,502 22 6.03 
11,066 31 4.64 
2,261 63 8.84 
894 17 5.32 
1,877 25 2.86 
1,511 135 1.07 
239 43 6.37 
100 49 Nil 
730 18 4.284 


(aq) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


$3.33, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
0.89, 9 m 
0.22, 9 m 


3.38, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 


eeeeee 


Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 


seeeee 


Nil, 6 ‘m 


0.85, 9 m 


3.41, 11 m 
1.21.9 m 
0.85, 9 m 

10.35, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.01, 6 m 

Nir 
Nil, 9 m 
2.47, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 
Nil® 
Nil, 6 m 
0.55, 9 m 
0.39, 3 m 
3.04, 6 m 
3.34, 9 m 


3.95, ‘9m 
Nil, 3 m 
0.03, 6m 


Nil, 9.m 
1.62, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 

(x) 8 months only. 


‘Borden Company 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


MN, ¥. &.. &. 


Aar Reduction ........... 
AMBRRSHe COPD. o6isosess.s 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers iis sees oa 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe..... 
APACER “CAR. osc iaccisaisiees 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Foreign Power..... 
American £C6 ..icicescsss 
American International... . 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Psmer, VEL Ge Deli cases sion 
American Tobacco ‘ 
Amer. Woolen ........... 
Afvaconda Copper ........ 
ARGGS “COPPE!. .. 65s ccs cs 
Agmour of Hl. “A”... 0008 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining ......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


ee eee eeeee 


Baldwin Locomotive........ 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Barnsdall “A” 


Beechnut Packing......... 


Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 


$0.668:6s 6 66 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
POW TOE oo inieacccaisns 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
Piish “DOV... «occ 000600 


Cahtornia Packing ....... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
REM id dessswelelecarsrare scone 
Celotex Company ......... 
Cerro dé Pasco... o...asc ss 
Chesapeake Corp. ........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 
Chrysler Corp. 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit ....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel oc... 6 ees 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical ........ 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match 
(og a 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 


Eastman Kodak 
| 2) eo 0 | 
Electric Power & Light... 
Erie R. R 


Foster Wheeler .......... 
Founration (0............00066 
Freeport Texas 


(s) Partly estimated. 
(y) Plus 6% 


Div. 
Rate 


1.60 
0.30 


2.50 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 
57- 
355- 
200- 
160- 
63- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
54- 
150- 
145- 
55- 
144- 
293- 


67- 
145- 
56- 


101- - 


104- 
141- 
187- 
82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
89- 
85- 
99- 
515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 
76- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
134- 
29- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 
81- 
230- 
173- 


2 

5; 
65; 
26; 
on 
30; 
39; 
24; 
14; 
24; 
16; 
iB: 
15; 
28; 
37° 


10; 
93; 
69; 


255-115; 


126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


105- 
184- 
109- 


a7: 
80; 


70; 
hehe 
15: 
10; 
33:3 

3: 


20: 


’20-’30* 
’29-’30 
"24-’30 
’20-’30* 
’25-’30 
27-30 
27-30 
’25-’30 
"25-30 
27-30 
’22-’30 
23-30 
°29-’30 
29-30 
°22-’30* 


; 722-30 
; °22-’30 
; °24-’30* 


’20-'30 
"24-’30* 


; °28-’30 


25-30 


; 25-30 
; °24-’30 
; °22-'30 
; ’23-’30* 
; °28-’30 


; ’29-30 
; 723-30 
; °22-30 
; ’23-'30 
; 729-'30 
; 23-30 
; °25-’30* 
; ’23-’30 
; °24-’30 
; 26-30 
; °25-’30* 
; 725-’30 


; 726-30 
; ’26-’30 
; °22-30 
; 726-730 
; 720-30 
; ’27-’30 
; ’22-30* 
; '22-’30 
; 724-30 
; 725-30 
; °22-"30* 
; ’20-’30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; °25-’30 
; 729-30 
; 23-’30* 
; 720-30 


’22-’30 
*21-’30 


; 26-30 
; 721-30 
; 721-’30 
; *29-’30 


'20-'30* 


’20-’30 
’22-’30 
”19-’30* 
’28-’30 
"22-’30* 


"22-30 
*28-’30 
*25-’30 
°23-’30 
29-30 
’23-'30 
°26-’30 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


10934- 475% 
123%4- 1% 
64 


60 - 34% 
20134-112% 
13234- 64 
11%- 25% 
43%4- 9% 
1914- 4 
4i,- 9% 
2954- 534 
2033%4- 7914 
120 - 25 
235%- 85% 
29514- 8414 


27%- 4% 
87%- 14 

14%4- 4 

62 - 37% 
251%4- 12% 
703Z- 17% 
7614- 35% 
693%- 31% 
1293%- 723% 


31 - 15% 
53 - 8 

45 - 10% 
1311%4- 33% 


143%4- 2% 
30%- 9% 
541%- 13% 
4614- 233% 
8%- 1% 
3334- 5% 
2534- 1134 
170 - 97% 
324- 6% 
4554- 115% 
23%- 8 
7: 


3 
1095%4- 57% 
6234- 30% 


414-1 
ye. § 
8656- 36%4 
63 - 20 
5%- 1 
5%- 1 
23 - 3% 
1571%4- 64 
102° - 173% 
23 - 105% 
7834- 4234 
107. - 503% 
18534- 77 
743%4- 20: 
6034- 9 
3934- 5 
64%4- 8 
17%4- 2% 


43%- 13% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


Ww 

NI \O 
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OnHOSsNONsI, . . 


bo 50 ty CoN BO: ll: 


et 
NTO 
—" 
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© ty 


10.8 


as 
1 N&O NN 


= DO 00 do 
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(p) Year ended November 30 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months N.Y. & Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 413 $110 $2.44 Nil, 6 m General Asphalt .......... 2 97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 9% 15 12.8 
No 28,846 14 1.90 $1.07, 9 m General Electric........... 1.60 403- 41; ’26-’30* 5434- 22% 26 6.4 
No 5,353 11 3.63 2.74, 9 m General POGGS: os... 6.0000 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 28% 36 8.7 
“10 43,500 18 3525 2.08, 9 m General Motors ..........002+. 3 282- 31; °25-’30* 48 - 21% 24 125 
No 324 32 7.07 2.10, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-’30 84%- 21 26 19.6 
No 2,000 6 3.26 1.14,9 m Gillette Safety Razor...... - 143- 18; ’27-’30 383%4- 9% 13 iss 
No 1,788 14 i rae ee eee eee 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 14% 19 134 
No 1,167 47 Nil Nil, 6 m Cr es a a re we 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 3% 5 ry 
No 1,417 37 3.16 1.06, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 155- 35; *27-D 5234- 1334 7 5.9 
No 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... ae 61- 3; ’25-’30 6%4- 1% 4 pet 
! 100 2,490 164 : ia Great Northern Pfd....... 2 155- 45; ’27-’30 6934- 155% 23 8.7 
| No 198 116 Nil Nil, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... = 96- 15; ’25-’30 374%- 4 6 i 
1 BB No 707_—s NNil 7.89 7.62, 9 m Hershey Chocolate ........ 6 144- 26; ’27-’30 10334- 68 82 7.4 
100 400 111 4.69 2.87, 10 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 4414- 26% 31 10.9 
No 1,600 38 0.20 Nil, 9 m Eiudeon Motor .......:..- il 1.40- 18; ’22-’30 26 - 7% 11 9.2 
10 1,512 24 Nil Nil, 9 m Pitta MOt0r <i... s000 500 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 3% 5 
100 1,358 163 Ga. wegen Riaois Genttal «..6.s4.% is 154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 9% 17 ys 
100 350 =112 Nils Nil& Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-'30 34 - 4% 10 — 
No 670 31 11.53 8.40, 9 m Int. Business Machine..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 17934- 92 106 10.8 
No 4,409 59 oo BRE, HOTU ERUCD «os 0.<4.5:0:0-40:0:0 2.50 395- 45; ’20-’30* 6014- 22% 28 9.2 
| No 14,584 10 0.67 0.17, 9 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.20 73- 12;.’28-’30 20%- 7 9 23 
. No 1,000 53 Nil Nil, 9 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 1% 2 aie 
No 6,632 44 2.07 1.03, 9 m Sat. Pe Se BO isceccine 0.60 201- 17; ’23-’30 38%- 7% 11 5.4 
| No 1,182 10 1.35* 1.47, 9 m Kelvinator Carp. .... <2. es 91- 5; ’26-’30 15%4- 6 9 vite 
7 No 9,340 33 a sesh Kennecott Copper ......... 0.50 156- 14; ’20-’30 314- 9% 12 4.1 
7 10 5,518 15 ih rere pea hh so 5s as Sees aves 1.60 92- 26; ’26-’30 295%- 15 18 8.9 
| 5 6,983 nm ee Kreuger & Toll...........:00:0 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 273%4- 4% 7 22.8 
‘ No 1,813 30 os Kroger Grocery .......... 1 145- 17; ’24-’30* 351%4- 12% 15 6.4 
) 50 ~=—-:11,210 99 2.07 Nil, 9 m Lehion: Valleys ..:ici seca Bs 127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 8 17 ae 
) 25 2377 33 A bs 6.87 Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’30 9134- 40 58 8.6 
7 No 1,418 38 9.653 7.433 SS a eR ere 3 96- 14; ’23-’30 631%4- 23% 30 10.0 
25 548 42 4.00 2.31, 9 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 3a 178- 35; ’24-’30* 54%- 29% 35 8.6 
No 1,909 21 el Rane Lorillard Tobacco. ....... 0 1.20 47- 8; ’24-’30 21%- 10 14 8.7 
) No 300 52 8.35 4.23, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 90- 54; ’28-’30 1031%4- 38% 52 79 
4 No 772 70 2.60 Nil, 9 m jG ai (a eae 1 242- 25; ’20-’30 437%- 12 16 6.2 
1 No 1,438 48 6.70” 4.81> CS Se. See eee 3u 382- 70; ’25-’30*  106%- 50 59 10.5 
7 No 1,900 44 0.80 Nil, 9 m Mid-Continent Pet. ....... aS 62- 11; ’20-’30 163%4- 5 6 aie 
" No 809 116 3.00 Nil, 10 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 67- 7; ’22-30 263%4- 3% 7 Z 
) 100 828 131 S77 Nil, 9 m Missouri Pacific........... i 101- 8; ’22-’30 423%4- 6% 10 
Q No 4,621 33 Nil Nil, 9 m Montgomery Ward........ sit 400- 15; ’26-’30 29%4- 6% 10 
No 2,700 20 2.78? 1.78” Mash MGtors: ......uesscose 2 119- 21; ’26-’30 40%- 15 18 10.9 
10 6,286 17 3.40 2.86 National. Biscwit 5 ...0...04:0.0 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’30* 8334-. 363% 43 6.3 
No 724 10 ae Nat: Bellas..Hess............ ov 250- 2; ’23-’30 10 - & 1 ye 
4 No 1,190 29 3.01 0.67, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 149- 27; ’26-’30 393%4- 7% 11 i 
: No 6,202 15 4.10 1.68, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 20 26 10.0 
100 310 212 3: ne ee OR: UDR os ie hosewissiess 5 210- 63; ’20-’30* 132 - 78% 90 57 
3 No 5,448 19 1.99 1.814 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 444%4- 10% 15 6.4 
() 100 4993 161 y REA 0.95, 9 m New York Central......... ns 257-105; ’26-’30 132%4- 24% 36 a 
1 100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 10 m N.. ¥.,. Chic. St. outs... ra 241- 67; ’27-30 88 - 2% 9 ; 
: 100 1,571 124 7.33 2.86, 11 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 14; ’24-’30 94%- 17 29 ar 
100 1,406 243 21.97 13,39, 11 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-’30 217 -10556 129 8.3 
9 No 6,187 32 4.36 3.51 North American .......... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’30 90%4- 26 36 10.0 
4 No 2,100 10 Ot § “ieece North American Aviation... .. 20- 3; ’28-’30 11 - 2% 4 sai 
100 2,480 183 os hhatiarae Northern Pacific ........... 3 119- 42; ’22-’30 60%- 14% 23 13.0 
0) 
9 25 5,678 27 3.07 2.09,9 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137=-31 *23-30* 54%- 29% 36 5.7 
0 No 15,000 4 0.60 0.01, 9 m Packard Motors ..4...08. 00. 0.40 163- 7; ’22-’30 11%- 3% 5 8.0 
4 50 =. 2,453 68 4.02 1.18, 6 m Pan-American Pet. “B”’... 1.60 96- 30; ’22-’30 36%- 18 20 8.0 
1 No 3,113 46 5.90 2.32, 9 m Paramount Publix ........ 10r 154- 34; ’20-’30 50%- 5% 11 10.0 
50 =13,039 97 5.29 0.73, 9 m Pennsylvania R. R........ z 110- 33; ’22-’30 64 - 16% 22 9.1 
100 450 167 1.84 Nil, 10 m Pere. Marquette .....<.... a 260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 4 9 nan 
2 No 4,428 36 0.71 Nil, 9 m Phillips Petroleum ....... ae 70- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 4 5 aes 
2 2433 72 aA” > ee Pramie Oil & Gas:........:. + 66- 11; ’28-’30 703%- 4% 6 Le 
No 396 73 Rae |! eck Pressed. Steel Car......... an 80- 3; ’26-’30* 7y%- 1% 2 ioe 
No 5,503 30 a ee Publix Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 961%4- 49% 57 6.5 
No 3,874 86 4.37 0.74, 9 m Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 200- 47; ’21-’30 58%- 15% 24 12.4 
8 No 13,161 2 0.02 0.01,9 m Radio Corporation......... - 420- 11; ’24-’30* 271%4- 5% 9 aad 
- No 2,377 18 1.45 Nil, 9 m Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... .. 52- 12; ’28-’30 244- 1 6 eo 
8 301,400 90 i oo — ee rere 2 148- 52; ’22-’30 971%4- 30 42 48 
Y, No 1,338 7 1.28 0.114 Remington-Rand, Inc. .... .. 58- 14; ’27-’30 193%4- 1% 3 sa 
1 10 = 2,000 16 Nil Nil, 9 m ee 0.40 35- 7; ’22-'30 10%- 2% 3 i332 
No 1,989 79 Nil Nil, 9 m Reosublic Steel .......665.0 - 146- 10; ’22-’30* 25%- 4% 6 Erte 
9 10 9,000 16 3.43 3.64 Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-’30 541%4- 32% 40 7.5 
. 10 300 31 ee Rossia Insukance ......... = 278- 14; ’23-'30 26 - 3% 6 ele 
100 654 116 4.08 Nil, 10 m St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 134- 19; ’24-’30 62%4- 3 6 ve 
No 4,846 40 3.01 1.87, 9 m meats: ROGDUCK. 4 .....saie<s 2.50 198- 43; ’27-’30 63%4- 30% 36 iz 
No 6,160 50 3.01 Nil, 6 m Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. .. 46- 9; ’22-’39 15%- 4% 6 pare 
3 100 100 173 1, ee Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 4 144- 12; ’20-’30 30 - 6 8 : 
i “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
0 April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
vs {9) Before charges for depletion (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 menths only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





44 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
25 30,000 $18 
No 746 37 
25 2774 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 197 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25 25,518 48 
10 1,291 21 
No 1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No — 3,297 9 
25 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
a 4,386 42 
No 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,530 31 
No 2,925 68 
No 23,315 14 
20 E213 48 
No 374 ~=:101 
No 397 Ze 
20 600 45 
No 895 63 
No 1,464 22 
100 8,687 204 
100 667 166 
No 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No = 3,172 20 
50 =. 2,586 87 
50 800 52 
a 3,000 12 
10 39,750 16 
No 1,473 $23 
No 2,404 23 
No 3,908 18 
No 8,293 1 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No 2.132 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No 1,589 27 
5 7,000 6 
No 5,691 12 
25 4,525 74 
25 2,975 58 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 1 
25 2,000 a 
10 530 96 
10 = 25,595 11 
100 342 5 
No 9 090 16 
No 801 4 
10 ~=4,000 17 
No 5,897 3 
25 16,851 39 
10 2,577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No 9,000 6 
No 2.221 


No 1.775 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


10 


Earns 


1930 
$0.605 


1.49 


3.27 


Doo Nth Na bo 
Cumann Owodvs & 


S Ort uo 
2 


0.49 


1.12 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


0.90, 9 
4.74k 
0.91, 9 


0.89, 9 
0.76 
2.32 
1.49" 

1.62, 6 

Nil, 6 

Nil, 9 

0.92, 6 
0.52 


eeeeee 


1.41" 


1.29" 
0.59% 


m 


m 
m 


m 
m 


m 
m 
m 


m 
m 
m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

Nee. SE Rate 
Socony- VACUUM iasc8 os2s0% $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacihic... «<<... 4 
Southern Railway......... - 

Standard Brands..........: 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp. .....0.606 1.20 
‘lexas Corporation......... Z 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... ‘ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 2° 
Depacce Froaucts....5...<5. 

NE PAMSARICEIOD. s6ous.c:e s.scpnaws : 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 3 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
UN PACING os scck.s sasse ces 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 0.75 
RSME PERE icc ccs sin ans 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
Ss NSVPSUIN «. «.s0:0 5.8.50 800-8 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
a rae ee =: 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

BY, AIOE haves oaarwis. 0010 

Re ABs MI ai 5:6 deaiesa x Saele ave 4 
Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ms 
Western Union..... ic... 6 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 2.50 


WiHite DOES: 5... casas ss 
Willys-Overland .......... eae 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 


Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... a 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $1t 
Amer. Superpower......... - 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 5r 
PE TREO isa sien. 5.54,0-0 0 a0 ws : 
Brazilian Traction......... ] 
Central Pub. Service “A”..  5r 
Central States Electric..... as 
itOS. SOEVICE «6 5. csc scises 0.30¥ 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford ot Canada “A” ....... = 
Ford or Pngiand.......... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs ......<0.0600% 

LO ae 0 arent Pn 
ite ol 0) | a te ee ar 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... : 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... 3: 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 2 


Newmont Mining.......... ot 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 


PORMEOUEE <6 5c)cuivn bcceeeauns 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
TE ae . 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 


Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 


Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
MRE FOr SO reaiexk <sysciesvenieors 2 
Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 


United Licht & Power ““A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light... 10r 


Long Term 
Price Range 
48- 19; ’24-’30 
50- 10; ’27-’30 
92- 31; ’27-’30 
158- 78; ’22-’30 
165- 17; ’22-’30 
89- 14; ’26-’30 
244- 40; ’25-’30 
82- 42; °26-'30 
85- 31; ’22-’30 
126- 14; ’20-’30 
98- 18; ’24-’30 
75- 28; ’26-’30 
85- 39; ’26-’30 
154- 29; ’22-’30* 
118- 1; ’22-’30* 
67- 10; ’29-'30 
182- 49; ’23-’30* 
59- 20; °24-’30 
298-126 ; ’24-’30 
162- 18; ’29-’30 
76- 14; ’29-’30 
159- 46; ’26-’30 
60- 22; ’29-’30 
206- 12; ’21-30 
244- 37; ’22-'30 
51- 3; ’27-'30 


300- 12; 


120- 25; 


O7= 11: 


262- 70; 
96- 6; 


i307: 


272- 89; 
68- 31; 


293- 49; 


105- 21; 
So- 3% 
234- 51; 


’22-’30* 
°25-’30 
’22-’30 
20-30 


’22-"30 
*24-'30 
°22-’30 
’27-’30 
’22-"30 
"22-30 
°25-’30 
”26-30* 


540- 53; ’25-30 
80- 6; ’26-30 
225- 43; ’24-’30 
96- 9; ’29-30 
73- 14; ’25-30 
30- 2; ’29-’30 
82- 19; ’28-30 
58- 11; °25-'30 
120- 7; ’28-’30* 
91- 13: '26-’30* 
146- 32; ’25-'30 
287- 37; °28-'30 
69- 18; ’29-'30 
24- 8; ’28-’30 
226- 4; '28-'30* 
209- 45; ’22-'30 
128- 28; ’23-’30 
42- 5; ’28-'30 
57- 14; ’29-'30 
65- 3; '29-30 
92- 45; °29-'30 
236- 37; ’25-30 
30-8; ’29-30 
301- 82; °22-’30 
30- 5; ’29-30 
21- 5; ’29-'30 
50- 10; °29-30 
40-2: 20-730 
103- 30; ’23-’30* 
180- 19; °23-30* 
134- 43; ’27-'30 
190- 18; ’25-'30* 
140- 27; ’24-30* 
36- 3: 28-30 
76- 6: '29-'30 
62- 12:'27-'30 
90- 7; °25-'30* 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 


FORBES 


for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 
21 - 8% 10 
17i%4- 6% ‘ 
5414- 283% 32 
10914- 26% of 
H57%R- 63% 12 
20%- 10% 14 
8834- 25% 33 
5134- 23% 26 
521%4- 26 29 
21%- 4% 6 
26 = 9 12 
36%4- YK 13 
5534- 1914 25 
59 - 16% 22 
44%- 1% 3 
is = Z 3 
7534- 133% 20 
26%- 11 14 
205%- 70% 84 
38%- IK 15 
314%- 7Y% 10 
6734- 17% 25 
37Y4- 153% 20 
50 - 14% 23 
773%- 203% 29 
1034- 1% é 
37%- 10 14 
3634- 5% 8 
203%- 3% 5 
1523%- 36 « 45 
26 - kh zZ 
2034- 2% 4 
15034- 38% 44 
36%- 11 16 
10734- 22% 30 
264%4- 7% 10 

8 - 1% 3 
72%4- 35 da 

224 - 48 60 
1234- 2% a 
9714- 32% 39 
19%- 3 4 
2334- 3% 5 

632-1 2 
28%4- 7 11 
19%- 1% 3 
12%- 1Y% 2 
2034- 5 7 

101 - 573% 64 
61 - 8% 13 
29%- 83% | WP 
19%- 3% 6 
11%4- 13% 3 
75Y- 25% 30 
72 - 44% 45 
ll - %&% Z 
25%4- 43% 7 

6b%- 1% 3 
51 - 20% 25 
58%- 9% 13 
I54%- 5% 7 

15234- 69% 80 
8Y%4- 1% a 
10 - 2 > 
21%- 2% 5 
8%- 1% Z 
38%4- 13% if 
235%4- 12% 14 
6214-: 23 27 
50 - 18 | 19 
303%- 14% 18 
83%- 1% 2 
10%- 1% 3 
34Y44- 5% 8 
144- 1% 3 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


¢ 
c 


10.0 
6.1 
10.8 
9 
10.5 
97 
6.9 


10.0 
14.6 


12.0 
91 


15.0 
10.0 
11.9 


8.9 


80 
8.0 
38 
10.0 


10.0 
4.0 


— — P 
— Ont” = 
SIbO Sy OO SO: ° 


12.7 
10.0 


(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30- 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 19382 





“Dear Mr. Editor:—” 


Nothing Irritates Me More 

In Forses for January Ist, Mr. Farrell 
pays his respects to the Pullman Com- 
any.... Personally, nothing irritates me 
ee than to take my seat in a Pullman, 
aiter having bought and paid for the 
accommodations | wish, and then have 
the conductor fling a circular at me and 
‘7 a few moments return to ask me if I 
wish to purchase further accommoda- 
tions—Aubert Edgar Bruce, Claremont, 
California. 

Not more than three or four such letters 
have been received by the Pullman Com- 
pany. Hundreds have been written in 
praise. Aware that individual conductors 
have used bad judgment or been overly 


aggressive, the company now has a school 
for conductors.—The Editors. 


Enforce or Repeal 

The article by Mr. McGarry on boot- 
legging of gasoline in your magazine.... 
splendid. I am glad indeed to see a 
journal like yours join in this fight. 
The thing inherently wrong with the 
gasoline tax is that it is a sales tax; it 
becomes a part of the price of the 
article; the taxpayer cannot compete 
with the tax evader, and no state can 
enforce the tax....the gasoline tax must 
be enforced to the last penny or must 
be repealed.—J. H. Hill, Chief Attorney 
for Oklahoma, the Texas Company. 


For and Against Donald 


W. J. Donald’s story in ForBEs*.... 
sound and pertinent at this occasion.— 
Ralph P. Stoddard, Secretary-Manager, 
Common Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I cannot agree with Mr. Donald in 
all his deductions....The essential ob- 
jective of uniform accounting activities, 
is to make the manufacturing executive 
better informed about his own business 
and industry. He will then be a better 
competitor and a better servant of the 
public—A Trade Association Executive. 

Donald writes a good article... .hits 
most of the points on the head. 

One of the reasons for the present 
distress, is high pressure promotion of 
associations plus ditto of members, drunk 
with extravagance and expansion. Ser- 
vice to consumer was totally ignored and 
no matter, as the consumer was on a 
joy ride, too—J. Arthur Whitworth, 
manager, Associated Office Furniture 
Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


It is difficult to arrive at some of the 
conclusions which Mr. Donald reaches— 
Under his theory many of the comforts 
of life which we now enjoy would have 
heen denied the average citizen.—Will- 
lam M. Kinney, General Manager, Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago. 


Here’s to 1932! 


What an opportunity 1932 brings to 
men with poise in these bewilderments— 
men who dare act the truths they feel! 
Here’s to 1932—Peace, Prosperity and 
Profit. —Owen M. Smith, Insurance, 
‘ew York. 


“Make Your Trade Association Make Money 
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1. NEW BISMARCK HOTEL 6. ieee Temple 14. Illinois Beil Telephone 
Palace Theatre 7. City Hall—County Building 15. Chicago Civic Opera Build- 
Metropolitan Office Building 8. Steuben Building ing 
2. Merchandise Mart 9. Foreman State Bank Bldg. 16. Butler Bros. 

Marshall Field Wholesale 10. One La Salle Street Bidg. 17. Adler Planetarium 

3. Marshall Field Retail 1! Continental IlMinois Bank Bidg. 18. Shedd Aquarium 

+ La Salle-Wacker Builuing 12. Central Trust Co. of Iilinois 19. Field Museum 
Builders Building 13. Board of Trade 20. Soldier’s Field 


YOUR TRIP TO CHICAGO 


will be made easy and comfortable by the convenience of this delightful 
hotel. Within three minutes’ walk from its doors are the following 
attractions: 

Over 50 banks and bond houses. The Bismarck Hotel is on La Salle 
Street . . . the financial and grain center of the West. 

The Merchandise Mart is only two blocks from the Bismarck. The whole- 
sale centers of eight different lines of trade are within five blocks of The 
Bismarck. 

The largest State Street Stores . . . the City Hall... the Chicago Post 
Office . . . depot and docks for nine railroads . . . five Chicago news- 
papers ... the Chicago Temple . . . the Chicago Public Library . . 
all through street car and bus lines . . . and the Chicago Elevated. 


Send for Booklet with Map of Down Town Chicago 


Rooms with bath: $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
and $6.00. Rooms without bath, $2.50. 


NEW 


BISMARCK 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| | you think you can help me to make profits and be happy 
while I make them, send me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 
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Prospective Relief for Railroads 


Boosts Secondary Bonds 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Secondary Railroad Bonds 





Central of New Jersey 
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velopment in its early 


there are outstanding 





stages and risked their 
capital have made 
handsome profits in the remarkable re- 
covery in secondary railroad bonds. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
improvement in sentiment, but these be- 
came operative only after the Wabash 
management announced its inability to 
meet its obligations December 1. There- 
after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion accepted the railway executives’ mod- 
ifications of the program for raising 
freight rates, under the terms of which 
funds would be accumulated to be loaned 
to needy roads to meet fixed charges. The 
higher rates went into effect January 4. 
About a month ago the Supreme Court 
overruled the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the so-called grain rate case 
and permitted railroads to restore freight 
charges on grain that had been lowered 
last year, adding another source of revenue. 

In the meantime several rail systems 
effected wage reductions with non-union 
employees and went into conference a 
fortnight ago with representatives of all 
the brotherhoods to negotiate proposals for 
general wage reductions, shorter hours 
and increased employment. Leading rail- 
road officials were confident an agreement 
would be reached that would mean an 
aggregate saving of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year for 


able to obtain the necessary money from 
Uncle Sam to pay off their bonds at par, 
it is believed. Some such obligations due 
within a few months have been selling 
lately at from 20 to 50 cents on the 
dollar. 

As a result of the sharp recovery in 
securities of this type, held largely by 
banks and other financiai institutions, the 
need for liquidation has been largely re- 
duced, so that the supply of bonds has 
become smaller and would-be investors 
have had to raise their bids rapidly in 
order to purchase securities. 

Among the roads whose bonds have 
been sharply depressed and whose posi- 
tion has been greatly strengthened by pros- 
pects of Governmental assistance as well 
as by larger revenues and lower operating 
costs are: Baltimore & Ohio, St. Louis- 
Southwestern, Illinois Central, Southern 
Pacific, Erie and Missouri Pacific. 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, one 

of the major systems of the East, 
connects with its 5,800 miles of road such 
principal cities as New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. The connection with 
New York is made over the tracks of the 


$63,000,000 convertible 
4%4s, 1933, and about 


the same amount of convertible 4%s, 1960. 
The conversion privilege on the former 
expired nine years ago. The 1933 issue 
gives a current yield of about 5% per 
cent., not taking into consideration the 
prospect of payment March 1, 1933, at 
par. The thirty-year convertible 4%s, 
1960 are convertible into common stock 
until February 1, 1936, at $120 a share 
and before 1946 at $130. The current 
yield on this issue is almost 8 per cent. 

Earnings of the road continued to de- 
cline last year and on the basis of late 
figures showed interest charges covered 
by a fair margin. 

Directors decided a short time ago to 
discontinue dividends on the common 
shares. 


HE Missouri Pacific Railroad, con- 

necting St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Omaha and Pueblo, operates about 7,400) 
miles of tracks, including leased lines and 
trackage rights. The road is controlled 
by the Alleghany Corporation through 
ownership of about 51 per cent. of the 
voting stock and in turn owns a half in- 
terest in the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with which it makes connection at 
Pueblo. Through the Western Pacific 4 
direct connection to the 
Pacific Coast is pro- 





the roads and further 





safeguard bondholders. 5 
Finally Congress went 
to work with a will on 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


TIMES BOND INTEREST EARNED 





vided. 
As a result of the 
sale of three issues in 





the Administration’s 


struction Finance Cor- 





poration and_ rapidly 
whipped it into shape, 


I 
| 
proposal for a Recon- | 
| 
| 
holding out the promise | 


recent years, the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s funded 
debt has been increased 
to about $410,000,000. 
and among the obliga- 
tions are two series ©! 





of Government assist- 
ance for railroads in 
need of financial relief. 








Carriers unable to raise 
funds from the public 
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first and refunding 
mortgage 5s, “G” due 
in 1978 and “I” due in 
1981. Of the former 
there are $25,000,000 
outstanding, while ©! 
the latter there are 
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$61,200,000. The bonds are secured by a 
frst lien on 4,000 miles of road and a 
second lien on about 2,400 miles; they are 
redeemable as a whole only. 

The bonds afford a current yield of 
better than 8% per cent. after recovering 
about 45 per cent. from the low points 
reached in the December liquidation. 


NOTHER road. which has felt severe- 
ly the decline in traffic is the Illinois 
Central, whose directors decided a few 
months ago to discontinue dividend pay- 
ments on the common shares for the first 
time in more than seventy years. Lines 
of the Illinois Central serve the Mississippi 
Valley and the Illinois coal fields, extend- 
ing from Chicago to New Orleans and 
linking other cities such as Omaha, Louis- 
ville, Birmingham and Indianapolis. 
The company has a funded debt of about 


$375,000,000, including $8,000,000 secured | 


6%4s, due July 1, 1936. These bonds 
declined recently to 50 cents on the dollar 
after having sold substantially above par 
earlier in 1931 and at recent levels af- 
forded a current yield of almost 8 per 
cent. without taking into consideration the 
appreciation that must take place in the 
next four years if the bonds are to be 
redeemed at maturity. 

On the basis of results for the first 
ten months of last year the road failed to 
cover its fixed charges, but would be able 


to show earnings for the preferred stock | 


with the help of various rate increases and 
reductions in labor costs. 


N the East the Erie was one of the 

prominent roads that found difficulty 
in earning its fixed charges last year. On 
the basis of operating statements for the 
first ten months the road could not quite 
make both ends meet. The Erie lines ex- 
tend from New York to Buffalo and Chi- 
with branches linking Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and other cities. Inasmuch as 
coal traffic comprises a large percentage 
of its business, the road felt the sharp 
decline in traffic last year. 

The company has a funded debt, not 
including obligations of leased lines, of 
about $270,000,000, including $50,000,000 
each of refunding and improvement 5s, 
due in 1967 and 1975. The bonds are 
secured, subject to underlying mortgages 
of about $195,000,000, by substantially all 
the railroads of the Erie system of about 
1,600 miles as well as by other liens. 

The two issues, publicly offered in 1927 
and in 1930 at a discount of about 5 points, 
sold in the recent severe decline at 26 and 
then almost doubled in value in the next 
lew weeks. At recent prices the bonds 
afforded a yield of more than 10 per cent. 
without taking into consideration the pos- 
sible appreciation before maturity. 


cago, 


tT HE Southern Pacific Company, parent 

company of a rail system operating 
almost 14,000 miles in the Southwest con- 
necting gulf ports with the Pacific Coast 
and by means of steamship connections 
offering transcontinental service, is re- 
garded as one of the strongest roads in 
the country. 

The company’s funded debt, including 
obligations of its transportation subsidi- 
artes, amounts to about $685,000,000, in- 
cluding an issue of $36,700,000 collateral 
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the road would default. These bonds 
declined under the pressure of liquidation 
to 55 late last year, at which they afforded 
a current yield of more than 7 per cent. 
and the prospect of an appreciation of 45 
points in less than eighteen years. Sub- 
sequently the bonds recovered almost 50 
per cent. in market price. The issue is 
secured by deposit of the entire $20,000,- 
000 issue of preferred and $67,000,000 of 
common stock of the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

The company has outstanding $50,000,- 
000 4%s, 1981, redeemable as a _ whole 
only at 110 to 1951, which declined to 
about 53 before recovering to 70, at which 





4s, 1949, on which it is extremely unlikely 


point they yielded a return of 6% 
cent. 


per 


HE Chicago Great Western Railroad, 

whose main line connects Chicago with 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, has improved 
its earning position in recent years and, 
on the basis of results for ten months 
last year, covered its fixed charges by a 
fair margin. The company is dependent 
to a large extent for its freight business 
on traffic from connecting lines. 

The road’s total funded debt amounts 
to less than $41,000,000, including about 
$35,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 1959, which 
fell to about 35 cents on the dollar and 
then recovered to about 53, at which they 


FORBES 








yield slightly more than 7% per cent. 
HE St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 
control of which has been sought by 
the Southern Pacific through an exchange 
of shares and approved by a large per. 
centage of St. Louis Southwestern stock- 
holders, operates lines connecting §¢. 
Louis with Fort Worth, Dallas and other 
points in Texas. A short route between 
St. Louis and Memphis has been opened, 
The company has a fnuded debt of 
about $55,000,000, including $20,727,000 
first consolidated mortgage 4s, due June 
1, 1932 which the company is expected to 
meet at par if relief measures now con- 
templated develop. 


Profitable Management 








TOVES for Millions. Two hundred 

and fifty executives of electrical manu- 

facturing corporations met, in January, in 

a room of the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York. They talked—electric cookery. 

Within three years, if their plans carry, 

a million or more American housewives, 








DIVIDENDS 








: COLUMBIA 
rumen GAS & ELECTRIC 
ve CORPORATION 


ee: 





January 15, 1932 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 

Series A 
No. 21, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 11, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 21, 37%¢ per share payable 
in Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock at par,i.e.,3/800 
of one share of Preference Stock 
on each share of Common Stock 
payable on February 15, 1932, to share- 
holders of record at close of business 
anuary 25, 1932. ,. 
pany 55,3 Epwarb REYNOLDS, JR.. 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 

















The West Penn 
Electric Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of one 
and three-quarters per cent. (134%) 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
and of one and one-half per cent. (114%) 
upon the 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of The West Penn Electric Company, for 
the quarter ending February 15, 1932, 
both payable on February 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 20, 1932. 


G. E. Murrte, Secretary. 
































PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend No. 18 

A quarterly dividend (No. 18) of seventy-five 
cents per share will be paid on February 15, 
1932 to stockholders of record at close of busi- 

ness January 23, 1932. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 14, 1932. 








cooks and chefs will have been converted 
to electric cooking, a million and a half 
ranges will have been sold. 

Results: more business 
manufacturers. 
ning. 


for electrical 
3ut that’s only the begin- 
“Every range installed will entail 
additional house wiring, larger entrance 
switch, heavier service, larger meter 
capacity, heavier service drops from the 
pole to the home, larger transformer, more 
secondaries and eventually added capacity 
back through ‘the ‘primary, substation, 
transmission line, and generating station. 
Sales of some of this equipment will be 
immediate whereas the remainder will be 
sold later, but the additional range load 
definitely will require increased capacity 
on the part of public utility companies.” 
Altogether, $500,000,000 in new business 
for electrical contractors, dealers, central 
stations and manufacturers. 

Already, it seems, 1,000,000 electric 
ranges are in use, in regions where elec- 
tric cookery has been actively promoted. 
The average of 300,000 monthly custo- 
mer’s bills: $4.55 each. The saturation 
point for ranges is set at 20,000,000—so 
that even the million and a half planned 
for 1932-3-4 is only a_ beginning . 
$12,000,900 is the present goal for national 
and local advertising and merchandising of 
advertising. 


C OAL Fights Back. Another co-oper- 
ative industrial marketing plan witha 


_ far different background took form in 
January. 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., the first of 


several regional selling organizations for 
bituminous coal, was incorporated. Its 
stockholders are 112 producers in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia 
holding $100,000,000 in property and 
having an annual production capacity of 
50,000,000 tons. Stock is to be held by 
operators on a tonnage basis. 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., will formulate 
improved merchandising methods and, by 
gauging production needs according to 
demand and consumption as indicated by 
orders received, is expected to prevent 
overproduction. Existing sales organiza- 
tions of producer members will be con- 
tinued as sub-agencies under the central 
agency. Through its governing committee, 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., will determine a 


Intimate Glimpses of Business and Industry in Action 





uniform selling price for regional produc- 
tion. 

Under similar set-ups, ,the eventual 
merger of producers within mining regions 
is expected, and the present competition 
between individual companies may be re- 
placed by 


competition between regions. 
EW Idea in Salary Cuts. Make 


salary reductions an incentive to in- 
creased executive efficiency—instead of a 
discouragement to good work—is the idea 
put into effect in January by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Salaried employees earning over $200 a 
month have been notified that their earn- 
ings are to be cut from 10 per cent. to 30 
per cent., and the exact amount of reduc- 
tion will vary from quarter to quarter and 
depend on the net earnings which as a 
group they win for the company. Or, from 
a positive angle, each executive, salesman 
or bookkeeper may consider that his base 
rate of 30 per cent. less than his former 
salary will be increased one per cent. for 
each $40,000 of net income for the com- 
pany in the preceding three months. 
Salaries less than $200 are reduced seven- 
tenths as much. 

“We had the thought at first of gradu- 
ating salaries according to the company’s 
gross income,” Chairman A. W. Robert- 
son tells Forses. “A basis of net income. 
however, seemed to fit the case exactly. 
It would show to our employees that the 
company not only would share depression, 
but, most important, would share pros- 
perity with them; their interests and those 
of the company would coincide exactly. 
Raises in salary would depend’ on _ the 
effort of salaried employees as a whole in 
increasing their individual _ efficiency. 
rather than on the arbitrary decision of 
higher executives.” 

The new arrangement takes the place of 
the month’s vacation-without-pay plan in 
effect last year which, with a 10 per cent. 
reduction made earlier in the year, reduced 
salaried men’s incomes over 20 per cent. 


Readers may feel free to write te 
the editor of Profitable Management. 
in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about specific experiences iil 
modern management. 
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Digess of 


CORPORATION 
NEWS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend 12% cents a share on 
common, payable Feb. 15 to holders of 
record Jan. 23, 1932. On Nov. 16, 1931, 
25 was distributed and previous to that 
50 cents a share. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Consid- 
ering plan of recapitalization which is 
understood to provide for simplification 
of capital structure. 

Aluminum Co. of America—Has been 
awarded contracts for vertical panels 
between windows of Radio City by Met- 
ropolitan Square Corp. The ten build- 
ing units in development will require 
3,000,000 pounds of aluminum for the 
22,000 spandrels, the largest order ever 
placed for architectural aluminum. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—De- 
clared dividend of $1 a share on com- 
mon payable April 2 to holders of record 
March 5, 1932. Previously paid. $1.25 
quarterly. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Will 
place on sale from May 15 to Sept. 30, 
1932, tickets good for travel between 
New York and Cal. points at $122, good 
for 30 days. 

Columbia Gas & Electric—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents a share 
in $5 preference stock on common stock, 
payable Feb. 15 to holders of record Jan. 
25, 1932. Common dividends previously 
paid in cash at $1.50 a share per annum. 

Commonwealth Utilities Corp.— Omitted 
quarterly dividends on Class A and Class 
BR common. Last payment 37% cents on 
each class on Sept. 30, 1931. 

Crosley Radio Corp—Has begun 
manufacture of electrical refrigerators 
and its 18,000 dealers are being stocked 
as rapidly as possible. Refrigerators will 
be manufactured in Crosley plants and 
will sell below prices of other electrical 
refrigeration units on market. 

Wright Corp.—War Depart- 


Curtiss 





ment has awarded contract to Wright. 


Aeronautical Corp., subsidiary, for 134 
engines and spare parts at cost of 
$1,110,210. 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Will shortly an- 
nounce several new Cine-Kodak models 
including one to. retail for approximately 
$35. Will also announce new projector 
for small film, new film being in four 
Irames rather than the customary one. 

Ford Motor Co.—Employment at plant 
of Lincoln Motor Co., subsidiary, reached 
total of 3,600, largest since 1928. Plant 
working full five day week, January 
schedule calling for production and 
shipment of approximately 1,000 new 8- 
cylinder and 12-cylinder Lincoln cars. 


General Electric Co.—Sales of refrig- 
erators in 1931 almost 30% ahead of 1929 
nationally and exceeded those for 1930. 


General Tire & Rubber—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on common, payable Feb. 1, to holders 
of record Jan. 20, 1932. Previously paid 
75 cents a share. 

Kelvinator Corp.—Shipments of Leon- 
ard Electric Refrigerators for first quar- 
ter of 1932 fiscal year were 24% greater 
than for first quarter of 1931. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit—Declared extra 
dividend of 10 cents a share and regular 
quarterly of 65 cents a share on com- 
mon, payable Feb. 1 to holders of record 
Jan. 18, 1932. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—1932 Spring 
and Summer catalogue shows price re- 
ductions ranging from 16 to 66% under 
prices in corresponding catalogue a year 
ago. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Blimp De- 
fender, owned by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber, has made successful flight from 
Akron to Detroit and return, powered 
by Packard Diesel engine. Considerable 
stepping up in cruising speed was indi- 
cated and fuel economy satisfactory. 

Radio Corp. of America—President re- 
ported they had employed own funds 
to take up one-half of that part of 6% 
debentures of R. K. O. issued under re- 
financing plan that had not been sub- 
scribed by other stockholders. 


Southern Railway—Omitted preferred 
and common dividends. Last payment 
on preferred $1.25 quarterly on Oct. 15, 
1931 and on common $2 on Aug. 31, 
1931. 

Tri-Utilities 
committee and bankers and legal counsel 
who have been engaged in preparation 
of program for refinancing have com- 
pleted tentative third plan. ; 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Westinghouse Lamp Co.,_ subsidiary, 
demonstrated sodium vapor lamp de- 
veloped in Germany, which was said to 
be three to four times more efficient 
than a neon light and to give six times 
as much light as the tungsten lamp from 
the same current. 


Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.— 
Truck sales of General Motors Truck 
Co., subsidiary, during November, 1931, 
showed increase of 68% over same 
month of 1930 and accounted for 13.9% 
of all competitive new truck registra- 
tions for month. Increase applied to 
every capacity classification and not only 
to 1%-2 ton brackets into which fell 
newly added model T-118 at $595. 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the | 
Bache Review, will keep you informed | 
on the main subjects, important to your | 
own business, which affect the commer- | 
cial and financial situation. 


without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
NEW YORK | 


| 
Sent for three months | 
| 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 
January 21st, 1932 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of $1.6244 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of February, 1932 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of January, 1932. Checks will 
be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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“AIR TRAVEL waved 66% 
tn time and Soh tu money” 
says a rationally known ececutive 


“Before I used the Airway,” continues this motor car company 
president,* “my annual Western trip cost me roughly $1,000 in 
cash, and took approximately three weeks. By means of organized 
air transportation I now make this same trip three or four times a 
year, and I lose only four full days and one half day from the 
office. My average expense is only about $458. . . In other 
words, I am saving approximately 50 per cent in money, and 
two-thirds in time.” 


You and your business associates can easily make similar savings 
— overcome waste travel motion, and eliminate time and profit 
consuming journeys by slower travel methods. In addition, you 
can show an actual travel profit for your company — if you take 
advantage of the dependable, nationwide travel service offered by 
American Airways — the nation’s leading air transport company. 


*Name on request 


The American Airways transcontinental line, between New York and 
Los Angeles over the Southern ‘Fair Weather’’ route, is typical of the 
economical and pleasurable services we offer. Complete nationwide time 
table on request from any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel 
agency or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS /. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 





Directly [2 ‘ ae Nationwide 
Serving 60 ‘ Passenger 


Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities 


Services 








A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Labvr-Saving Methods 


The schooNgacher had been reading 
her class stories\of the lives “famous 
inventors. 

“Now, then, Edgar, what would you 
like to invent?” 

Edgar rose to his feet, with a puzzled 
frown on his face. 

“Well, teacher,” said the youth, “I'd 
like to invent a machine so that by 
simply pressing a button all my lessons 
would be done.” 

The teacher shook her head. 

“That’s very lazy of you, Edgar,” she 
reprimanded. “Now let Willie Wilson 
say what he would like to invent?” 

“Something to press the _ button,” 
came the dreamy reply.—$5 prize to E. 
Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Business Am Business 


The pastor of a negro congregation 
one day met Uncle Moses, one of the 
deacons, who greeted him thus: “Par- 
son, I’se got religion.” 

To test him out the pastor asked him 
the following questions, “Do you love 
the Lord?” “Do you love your neigh- 
bor?” “Do you love your enemies?” 

On receiving “Yes” for answers, the 
pastor put this question to him, “Do you 
pay your store bills?” 

Uncle Moses, with a very solemn air, 
replied, “Dat ain’t religion, dat am busi- 
ness.”—Prize of Forbes book to V. M. 
Geizer, Thorp, Miss. 


The Woes of Traveling 


The train steamed slowly out of the 
station as the worried individual sprinted 
up the platform and scrambled into an 
already overcrowded coach, only to dis- 
cover that he had left both his ticket and 
cash at home. He consoled himself on 
being intimate with the official at the 
other end; but on reaching the city the 
conductor proved to be a new man. He 
demanded the ticket, and when it was 
not produced waxed wroth. 

“We've heard all that before mister. 
I must have your name and address,” 
he said. 

“Saul Wright,” said the passenger. 

“It’s all right to be hanged! I want 
your name and address.” 

“Saul Wright, I tell you. What’s the 
matter with you?” 

“You'll find out soon. Come along to 
the station-master ”—Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 











